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FiG. 147. THE BIENNIAL SuccEssiON in North American blackberries. At the right, 
flowering stem or floricane, which perishes after fruiting, now in its second season; last 
year it was a primocane or new shoot, bearing only leaves. At left, a primocane that 
arose this year from the root; next year it will be fertile and known asa floricane, taking 
the place of the present floricane in the plant economy and perishing in its turn. See 
page 279.—Rubus allegheniensis. 


Good pressed specimens of both primocane and floricane material are essential. 
Primocane foliage is usually more significant than floricane foliage in the determination 
of species, and the American blackberries can not be understood without it. Care 
should be taken not to confuse sterile (non-flowering) laterals of floricanes with the 
primocanes. 


Infrequently flowers appear the first year, that is, on the primocane; the clusters do 
not take the usual form, and specimens made from them may be confusing, although, 
of course, they should be collected. In some species the primocanes take root at the 
tip late in the season; this fact should be recorded in herbarium specimens. 





ARTICLE 12. NORTH AMERICAN BLACKBERRIES 


Presumably there are as many species of blackberries as of hawthorns 
in North America. I leave it to the imagination of the reader to estimate 
how many they may be. Not all the kinds are described in this paper. 

Perhaps there are as many species of blackberries native in North 
America as in Europe. Again I leave it to the imagination of the reader. 


If such is the case, then the reader asks why they have not been rec- 
ognized and described long ago. Again I cite Crataegus; the reasons are 
similar in the two cases. Little herbarium material was in the cabinets 
in former years, and writers were bound to old categories. These de- 
fects have been particularly marked in Rubus because of the application 
of traditional definitions of species to a group of high variability. When 
species of plants were supposed to have been ordained there could be no 
intermediates; such nonconformables either invalidated the given species 
or they were hybrids; there were no alternatives. Now we conceive that 
intermediate or nondescript forms occurring now and then do not neces- 
sarily bankrupt the species but are rather to be expected in genera of 
marked plasticity: they may be the various results of an evolutionary 
process or of distributional factors rather than of contemporary hybrid- 
izations. Persons who adhere to the old concept of species should not 
attempt Rubus. 


The subject is further complicated by the fact that species have been 
established on scraps in the herbarium without field observation; some of 
these type or original specimens we may never be able positively to iden- 
tify. There should be some other way of typifying or standardizing 
species so dubiously founded. The original descriptions may not be suf- 
ficient to differentiate the species with the closer definition required in 
these days. 


Furthermore, Rubus material is likely to be uncritically determined 
in herbaria and specific differences may not be evident thereby. On such 
determinations erroneous conclusions have been reached in systematic 
questions. 

Forty years ago, when I took up the study of Rubus, five species con- 
stituted the blackberry flora of eastern North America, R. ¢trivialis, 
hispidus, cuneifolius, canadensis, villosus, the last two names (as we now 
know) being misapplied. At that epoch, the recognized hawthorn flora 
of the territory was eleven species; Crataegus was apparently more at- 
tractive and manageable than Rubus and the knowledge of it was twice 
as well developed. 
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Undoubtedly Rubus is the most baffling of the genera of North 
American sporophytes. The more difficult and common the group the 
greater is the need of excellent and abundant preserved material, yet the 
collector is likely to take most pride in making nice specimens of rarities. 
These remarks apply particularly to the Eubati or blackberries, to which 
this paper is devoted. Not even yet have the blackberries of North 
America been collected, with knowledge of habit and habitat. In pro- 
portion as these defects are remedied does the bewilderment resolve itself 
into an orderly procedure. 


Those who look for a simple easy treatment of the blackberries, with 
few species, are foredoomed to disappointment. The species are many. 
For myself, I am not yet ready to describe and name all the kinds that 
exist in North America, and I am inclined to conceive the species 
broadly; yet it is to be remembered that separation is often more clari- 
fying than combination. It is strange indeed that there seems to exist a 
greater prejudice against the recognizing of new species in Rubus than 
in other genera. In the end we shall admit as many species as there are. 


It is in this spirit that the present Review of the North American 
blackberries is undertaken, to account for the wealth of material accumu- 
lated within recent years and to utilize the important field work in cer- 
tain regions. It is the desire to keep the study within the biological 
realm. Effort has been taken to express the doubts equally with the 
convictions. We are not yet ready for a new monograph. 


We do not elucidate the blackberry problem by the assumption of 
miscellaneous hybridity as if the species themselves were known and all 
the puzzles were mixed progeny: our work takes a new direction the 
moment we cease to invoke crossing as a way of escape from difficulties. 
The fact that certain forms are puzzling and of doubtful specific validity 
does not make them hybrids. 


Hybrids there may be, but the first effort is to determine the species 
which are supposed to spawn into mongrels. Hybridity is to be accepted 
only on evidence; it can not be determined by the examination of usual 
herbarium specimens. If sexual mixtures in blackberries are as common 
and widespread as has been imagined, then the systematology of the 
group is hopeless, as if hybridity were the order of nature and species 
were minor phenomena. 


It is singular that Rubus has been so subjected to easy assumptions 
of miscellaneous hybridism when other genera of marked variability 
have been treated by the direct systematic method. I was struck by an 
observation on an herbarium ticket by Blanchard (who in his published 
work did not accept crossing to explain North American rubuses), sup- 
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posing what would be the result in asters if we “pick out a half-dozen and 
then call all others hybrids of those.” 


Superficial intermediateness is not proof of hybridization. The as- 
cription of hybridity is notably unreliable: consult the interesting case 
of Rubus Urbanianus, page 323. Even if crossing is common in Eubatus, 
the problem of identification still remains and its importance increases. 

From his wide experience with Rubus under field conditions, Fernald 
long ago (Rhodora xxii, 185) exposed the danger of easily assuming 
hybridity. The determination of hybridism in Rubus is not so simple 
and easy as one might suppose: consult, for example, the posthumous 
resumé of the work of Bengt Lidforss in Zeitschrift fur Induktive 
Abstammungs-und Vererbungslehre, vol. 12, 1-13, Berlin 1914. Note, 
also, the studies of Crane and Darlington in Genetica, ix, 1927. 


It is important that the systematic treatment of Rubus in North 
America be kept simple enough so that others than batologists (black- 
berry particularists, and they usually do not agree among themselves) 
may be able to use the information; other ways should be found to record 
the minor variations and to satisfy the insistent urge to nominalize; 
otherwise, nomenclature loses its utility. 

Perhaps Rubus is one of those genera, as Bacigalupi has recently 
said of Cuphea (Gray Herb. Contr. xcv) ‘‘whose many technicalities 
render it particularly fitting that it be left in the hands of a specialist.”’ 

All these foregoing remarks are not to be understood as statements 
against the validity of species in Rubus nor as suggestions that these 
species are past finding out; this subject we shall meet again in the dis- 
cussion beginning on page 291 under the caption ‘“‘Eubatus.” 


Colonies and specimens 


The blackberries freely make colonies or patches. These colonies 
even of the same species may differ greatly in general aspect, as in shade 
of green, size of plant, direction of canes, season, size of flowers and 
fruits, but the field aspect may not record itself on herbarium specimens. 
These odd patches may be hybrids, or environmental results (whatever 
that may mean), or the effect of soil conditions; all of them may repre- 
sent orders of variation quite outside our current speculations. It is 
simple enough to make new species of many of these colonies but such 
effort should be undertaken with great caution. It is only when good 
and sufficient botanical material is brought together for careful compari- 
son that one is able to make safe identification. If we should once de- 
velop the habit of making new species of different-looking colonies of 
Rubus we should have unending confusion. Perhaps there should be 
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some method, as we observe more closely, to designate such colonies, but 
that way is clearly not in terms of binomial nomenclature. 


On the other hand, we should allow ourselves to exercise restraint in 
founding species on very little marks in herbarium specimens. In plants 
so delightfully variable we can rake all the names we want, but this may 
not contribute to understandiag. It is to be hoped that minute subdi- 
vision may not become a fashion in North American rubuses. The 
nomenclature should not be iaore troublesome than the plants. It is 
easy to make trouble in Rubus, particularly if one falls into the tempting 
habit of naming specimens rather than species. Rubus is a genus that 
requires both diligent collecting with field observation and close herba- 
rium study; it can not be understood by either process alone. 


Phasis 


Twice in the preceding paragraphs I have suggested that some means 
be devised to designate variations or colonies of Rubus that do not merit 
Latin names. This effort should be in the interest of clear recognition 
of the plants and of the safeguarding of nomenclature. These colonies 
are states or phases of the species or even of the botanical variety. To 
designate them I choose the word phasis, adopted from the Greek into 
medieval Latin, the plural of which is the same as our English word 
phases; being Latin or Latinized, phasis may be employed in other lan- 
guages, and in its adoption we avoid the various implications of the 
English word ‘‘phase.”” What I mean by a phasis will develop more 
clearly in the systematic accounts, as for example in the treatment of 
the Triviales and Procumbentes. 

A phasis is a descriptive concept, not a taxonomic category. In my 
own herbarium I do not arrange my specimens to represent the phases, 
because I might then disarrange the geographic or distributional order 
of them. If the variable local aspects of plants can not be apprehended 
without the attachment of formal botanical names, then my suggestion 
may be forgotten. 


BACKGROUNDS IN NorTH AMERICAN EUBATUS 


The Eubatus or blackberry section of Rubus has attracted few 
authors in North America, considering the abundance and the wide 
range of the plants. There has been hesitation to attack the group. 
The very copiousness has undoubtedly caused the subject to seem 
hopeless. 

Linnzus described two species from North America, both from Can- 
ada by Kalm, R. hispidus and R. canadensis, and it is significant that the 
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latter remained unrecognized for about one hundred and fifty years 
although one of the commonest species. Nothing was added to the 
genus from native collections in this country until a half century later 
when Michaux described two southern species, R. trivialis and R. 
obovalis, although Aiton in 1789 had given the name R. villosus to a 
plant growing at Kew near London and which was misapplied in the 
North American flora for more than one hundred years. In 1809 
Willdenow established R. flagellaris on a plant grown in the Botanic 
Garden at Berlin, and in 1811 R. heterophyllus which we are now able 
rather confidently to revive for the plant known latterly as R. 
recurvans. In 1814 Pursh founded R. cunetfolius of which R. parvifolius, 
Walter 1788 (not Linn.) is cited as a synonym. In the eighteen-twenties 
a number were added: R. argutus by Link in 1822, founded on plants in 
the Botanic Garden, Berlin; R. Enslenii and R. floridus by Trattinnick, 
1823, species collected in the southern United States by Enslen; R. 
setosus, R. frondosus and R. sempervirens, from the Boston neighborhood, 
in 1824 by Bigelow; R. vitifolius and R. ursinus by Chamisso & 
Schlechtendal in 1827, collected at San Francisco, the former species re- 
maining yet unrecognized. 


These various species were followed in 1832 by R. macropetalus of 
Douglas, from the Columbia River. In 1833 Kenrick (in New American 
Orchardist, 336) employed the name Rubus Americanus for the native 


highbush blackberry then coming into cultivation, with a brief horticul- 
tural account; this name is unavailable, however, even if considered to 
be technically published, because Prince had used Rubus americanus in 
1831 for the native red raspberry (Pomological Manual, ii, 166), not to 
mention the Rubus saxatilis var. americanus of Persoon, 1807, which be- 
came R. americanus, Britton in 1894. 


These fourteen or fifteen species constituted our knowledge of North 
American Eubati for about three-quarters of a century (certain varietal 
designations having been made by Torrey & Gray in 1840), until men of 
our own time again invaded the genus, the R. procumbens of Muhlenberg, 
1813, being a mere listed name and R. angulatus and R. nitidus of 
Rafinesque, 1817, remaining wholly unidentifiable. The subject had 
gone by default. Only three other persons in the past century had 
named novelties in American blackberries: R. Millspaughi and R. 
Baileyanus by Britton in 1891 and 1894 respectively; R. allegheniensis 
by Porter, 1896; and by Bailey R. canadensis vars. roribaccus and 
invisus in 1890 and 1891, R. villosus vars. albinus and sativus in 1890 and 
var. Randii in 1894, R. nigrobaccus, R. invisus, 1898, and R. canadensis 
var. michiganensis (Card) in 1898. 
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In 1900 Brainerd had raised Bailey’s var. sativus, as to name, to spe- 
cific rank, and thereafter came the work of Rydberg in Britton’s Man- 
ual 1901, and Small’s Flora 1903, Ashe 1903, Small 1903, Blanchard in 
1904 and subsequently, Rydberg in North American Flora in 1913 and 
still the only real monograph of the Rubi of the continent, Focke 1914, 
Brainerd & Peitersen in 1920, Fernald in 1901 and 1921 and with St. 
John in the latter year, Bailey 1923 and 1925, Berger 1926 (title-paged 
1925). With very minor omissions, these are the Eubatus records in 
North America so far as binomial nomenclature is involved 


The purpose of most of these various authors was to recognize and 
name the native species. The early work of Bailey was impelled by the 
desire to understand the pomological varieties of North American ori- 
gin; this effort was extended by Ezra Brainerd (of Middlebury, Vermont, 
1844-1924; Fig. 91, Gent. Herb. vol. i), by Bailey again in 1923 and 1925, 
and then by Berger. Brainerd was long an ardent student of the 
blackberries, publishing his conclusions in Rhodora, in Bulletin of the 
Vermont Botanical Club, and from the Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Identification of pomological varieties of blackberries as 
to species is uncertain not only because of variability under cultivation 
and probability of hybridization but also because stocks in plantations 
may not always be true to name. Full accounts of these varieties 
are to be found in Hedrick’s Small Fruits of New York. 


Another approach to the problem found expression in the work of 
E. P. Bicknell (of New York City, 1859-1925) published in 1910 and 
1911, in which many of the native blackberries were assumed to be 
hybrids between a few species; this idea was developed by P. A. Rydberg 
(New York Botanical Garden, 1860-1931) in 1913, and in an experimen- 
tal way by Brainerd in 1920; these series constitute a stage in the study 
of North American Eubati. The question, “‘Have we enough New 
England blackberries?’”’ was asked by Bicknell (Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, 
XXXVii, P. 393) as a challenge to the work of Blanchard. He lists eleven 
species for New England and arranges the other names as hybrids; the 
thesis is extended by him in the subsequent volume of the Bulletin of 
the Torrey Botanical Club. 


The recent current floristic or systematic treatments of Eubatus in 
North America, beginning with the comprehensive work of Rybderg, 
are as follows: 


1913. Rydberg, P. A. in North American Flora, xxii, part 5. 


1914. Focke, W. O. in Species Ruborum, Bibliotheca Botanica, Pars 
iii. Stuttgart. 
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Brainerd, Ezra & Peitersen, A. K. Blackberries of New 
England.—Their Classification. Bull. 217, Vermont Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


Bailey, L. H. Certain Cultivated Rubi. Gentes Herbarum, 
i, fase. iv. 

———————— Enumeration of the Eubati (dewberries and 
blackberries) native in North America. Gentes Herbarum, 
i, fase. v. 

Berger, Alwin, in the Small Fruits of New York. Report New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station for year end- 
ing June 30, 1925. 


The type material 


In a genus so vast and so confused as Rubus it is essential that we 
have the most definite starting-point for every species. This requires 
examination of the type specimens, whenever they exist. If there is no 
type material then it is important to visit the original locus of the species 
if the record is sufficiently definite; and even if the authentic specimens 
are available, the localities should be seen for the purpose of under- 
standing the habitat and procuring fuller material. All this has re- 
quired thousands of miles of travel. 


The types of Linnean American blackberries were examined by me 
one-third of a century ago, and then it was found that R. canadensis 
had been wholly misunderstood and had been applied by our writers to 
the trailer now known as R. flagellaris. At the same time I saw the 
material lying back of Aiton’s R. villosus, in the British Museum, and it 
was found that we had wholly misapplied this name also, supposing it to 
be the common highbush blackberry (R. allegheniensis) rather than a 
trailing species. At that time also I examined the types of Michaux 
at Paris, and of Willdenow at Berlin. Of all these type specimens I 
made photographs, in the day before films and modern appliances. Of 
Pursh’s R. cunetfolius there is not known to be any type material but 


this species is not in doubt. This brings us to the Rubus extensions of 
the eighteen-twenties. 


The type sheets of Link’s R. argutus were seen and photographed at 
Berlin at the same time as the Willdenovian specimens (flagellaris and 
heterophyllus). The type material of Trattinnick’s R. Enslenti and R. 
floridus, in Vienna, was made known to me at that epoch by the late 
Professor Dr. Beck, in careful notes and excellent detailed drawings, and 
the results were published in Sketch of the Evolution of Our Native 
Fruits (1898). The specimens lying back of Bigelow’s three species 
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(setosus, frondosus, sempervirens) are in the Torrey Herbarium, New 
York Botanical Garden, that of R. setosus being duplicated in the 
Decandollean Herbarium in Geneva (Gent. Herb. i, 255). The two 
species of Chamisso & Schlechtendal (vitifolius, ursinus), long a puzzle, 
are partly clarified by the discovery of the type specimen of R. ursinus 
at Berlin (Gent. Herb. i, fig. 218), and the other plant is presently to be 
discussed on the basis of new material. This brings us, then, to the fal- 
low years between 1827 and the late years of the century, the R. 
macropetalus of Douglas, 1832, being identified by the excellent plate in 
Hooker’s Flora Boreali-Americana. 

An outstanding figure in the early break-away from the old order 
was Blanchard. His particular contribution lay in the fact that he was 
a tireless field collector. He brought to the subject a wealth of new ma- 
terial and novel ideas. He lived in a region of abundant Rubus vege- 
tation, full of variables and perplexities. He had so little respect for 
many of the inherited notions that he had no hesitation in abandoning 
them. He was therefore able to make real contributions. It was largely 
through his effort and latterly by the extensive field work of Fernald 
and associates, that the blackberries are relatively so well understood in 
New England and are recorded in excellent herbarium material. He 
described so many novelties (I think there are 41 of them) that his work 
at the time was largely disregarded. 

In 1904 Blanchard wrote (American Botanist, vii, p. 1): ‘‘Nearly all 
of our botanists have avoided Blackberries and are still doing so. They 
prefer to take up lines in which they can feel that everything is settled. 
Very little material has been collected and very little persistent, faithful, 
patient field work has been done. The writer has dropped the popular 
work that so many others are following and is making a determined, 
continuous and tireless search in this neglected field, but has failed to 
succeed in stirring up others.”’ 

William H. Blanchard (1850-1922) was for a time a Vermont school 
teacher: see his portrait in Gentes Herbarum, i, fig. 62. He collected 
mostly in Vermont and adjacent New Hampshire, in a small territory in 
the southwestern tip of Maine, and in central-western Connecticut. He 
made trips farther away, but his novelties were all of New England even 
if they also extended into larger territory. His work was descriptive 
rather than taxonomic and critical: he left us no keys to all the species, 
or treatments of a monographic nature, although as late as 1911 he gave 
us an interesting account of ‘‘Rubus of eastern North America” (Bull. 
Torr. Bot. Club). Often it is difficult to determine from the descrip- 
tions, which are very full, just what plant he had in mind, for compar- 
ative diagnosis was little developed. He made specimens with pains- 
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taking care, and deposited them in the Gray Herbarium, the New York 
Botanical Garden, the National Herbarium in Washington, and else- 
where. These specimens are mostly short pieces of canes with char- 
acteristic leaves, and the flower- and fruit-clusters. Little effort was 
taken to represent full lengths of primocanes (or turions). In his later 
years he sold me his remaining or personal collections, containing also 
much dubious and nondescript material. It is from the specimens that 
his species must be largely constructed, verified by new visits to his 
localities. 

Blanchard did not leave type specimens, as that term is critically 
understood. What he meant by a ‘‘type’’ was a plant that he consid- 
ered to be typical or representative of the species. The number on the 
label did not necessarily mean one collection but what he considered to 
be the same plant even if taken at another time or place. He mentioned 
type localities, where grew the particular plants that he considered to be 
characteristic. His designation of localities was often in detail, some- 
times even to so many feet from a landmark. His collecting grounds 
have been gone over and practically all his novelties have been recov- 
ered. I have enjoyed these excursions in his memory, and am glad to 
add my testimony to the significance of his work at a time when the 
study of North American Rubus needed release. 


Good use was made of the “‘new canes”’ by Blanchard in descriptions 
of his new species, thus greatly emphasizing an important element in 
the understanding of American Eubati. These are the canes that bear 
the succeeding year and then perish. They had mostly been called 
sterile canes, a term to which he strongly objected, writing that “‘it 
would be as proper to call a chicken a sterile hen or rooster.” Rydberg, 
in his comprehensive treatment in 1913, also took note of these first- 
year canes, employing the old term turion (Latin turio, shoot, sprout), a 
word, however, that has other commitments. I think we should have a 
name of special application to the first-year’s growth of these biennial 
canes of Rubus and therefore propose primocane (Latin, primus, first, 
cana or canna) that fits the case and adapts itself well in Latin diag- 
nosis. The complement of it is floricane (Latin flos, flower) to designate 
the second-year or fruiting stage, often called ‘‘old cane,’ ‘‘second-vear 
cane,” or “‘flowering-cane."” (See frontispiece). Except by Blanchard, 
Rydberg, Brainerd and Fernald, the primocanes have received little atten- 
tion as a means of diagnosis, yet they are essential to a definition of the 
species in both blackberries and raspberries, and should be properly 
represented in herbarium specimens. The statements in this paper on 
the biennial succession in American blackberries are meant only for 
descriptive purposes, without reference to physiological or structural 
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characteristics or horticultural applications: on some of the latter rela- 
tionships in Rubus, see Brierley, A Study of Senescence in the Red 
Raspberry Cane, Tech. Bull. 69, Minn. Exp. Sta. (1930). 


Recognizing the state of Rubus knowledge when Blanchard was in 
the midst of his energetic collecting twenty-five years ago, one begins to 
understand why he made so many species: he was working practically a 
new field; and not feeling necessity to accept the existing book-species as 
ordained finalities he was under no obligation to suppose that his puz- 
zling findings were hybrids between them. When he founded his Rubus 
philadelphicus in 1907, for example, Rubus frondosus of Bigelow had not 
been fully recovered from oblivion; only in the previous year had 
Blanchard published his observations on frondosus after finding Bige- 
lovian material that had been sent to Torrey, a ‘‘fine species’’ which 
“seems never to have been recognized’’; he stated that his new species 
(philadelphicus) was closely related to frondosus ‘‘and needs careful 
study,’ and with our present knowledge we unite the two. Had the 
present knowledge of Rubus canadensis been available, he probably 
would have made a different disposition of the plant he described as 
R. elegantulus. 1 am far from accepting all the species of Blanchard, but 
he opened the subject and helped to free us from old restraints; and the 
freedom has been extended by Rydberg. We are now beginning to dis- 
cover the Rubus flora of North America, although yet far from the goal. 


NARRATIVE 


It may not be without interest to place here a few paragraphs nar- 
rating some of the efforts to reconstruct histories of the puzzling North 
American Eubati by visiting the localities in which the species were first 
discovered. This effort has been one part of a large undertaking ex- 
tending over a series of years to assemble herbarium specimens from 
many regions and to understand the field conditions, as a basis of judg- 
ment on the systematology of the American blackberries, although the 
collecting and the acquisition of material have not been confined to 
North America. Many regions aside from those mentioned in the fol- 
lowing narrative have been visited. Numbers of persons have sent val- 
uable specimens, and their aid is hereby acknowledged. The personal 
herbarium now numbers about 8,500 mounted sheets of Rubus. 


The San Franciscan Peninsula 


The Kotzebue voyage of discovery into the South Sea and Bering’s 
Straits, 1815-1818, contributed two species of North American Rubus as 
the result of the stop at San Francisco. These species are Rubus 
wtifolius and R. ursinus, published by Chamisso & Schlechtendal in 
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1827 in the periodical Linnea. Although the descriptions are full, the 
names have not formerly been placed with exactness. The Pacific Coast 
blackberry has been supposed to be one species. Inasmuch as R. 
vitifolius was published on page 1o of Linnza it is ordinarily employed 
as the name of the species, R. ursinus described on page 11 being made a 
synonym. Type specimen of R. vitifolius appears not to be extant, but 
that of R. ursinus is at Berlin-Dahlem and a portrait of it is printed as 
Fig. 94 in my Rubus paper of 1925 (Gent. Herb. i, fasc. v). A plant has 
not been found that satisfies the description of R. vitifolius and the name 
remains a momen incognitum; in the present state of knowledge, R. 
ursinus must be taken as the name of the common California blackberry 
or dewberry. 


The original description of Rubus vitifolius calls for a plant differing 
distinctly from R. ursinus. It is a much smoother plant, with 3-lobed 
rather than 3-foliolate leaves, and has other features. The authors had 
only a flowering piece eight inches long, so that the real character of the 
plant was not evident. Early voyagers put in at San Francisco Bay for 
supplies, usually landing at Lobos Creek, by the Golden Gate; it is 
probable that the Kotzebue expedition did the same. This place is on the 
present Presidi In the spring of 1927 (a century after the founding of 
the two species) I made an examination of the area, much of which still 
supported colonies of wild Rubus, all R. ursinus. These colonies differ 
between themselves here as elsewhere, and often as between sun and 
shade. In one colony at the margin of a wood the leaves were prevail- 
ingly 3-foliolate on the exposed or sunny side and rather characteristically 
obtusely 3-lobed on laterals as the patch passed into the woods, and the 
pubescence was not constant: I thought one might describe two species 
from this colony if fortunate enough to have only a little sprig from either 
side of it and no other knowledge of the California Rubi. I do not sug- 
gest that a similar circumstance may have been responsible for the two 
original separations. 


There is another possibility. South of San Francisco, in San Mateo 
County, I found in this search a very distinct Rubus, practically glabrous. 
This may be R. Eastwoodianus of Rydberg, known only by fragmentary 
material from Mt. Tamalpais north of San Francisco. Knowledge of this 
interesting plant is yet insufficient to determine whether it may be the 
lost vitifolius. 


These findings do not exhaust the possibilities in the identification of 
Rubus vitifolius, if it is a blackberry, but they carry the quest one stage 
farther. 
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Southwestern Maine 


In the toe of Maine along the sea back of New Hampshire Blanchard 
collected extensively in 1904 and 1905, headquartering at Kennebunk. 
This field-work yielded the astonishing harvest of sixteen new species 
and four new varieties, all published in 1906, together with extensions 
and comments of older species. The numbers of the novelties undoubt- 
edly discredited the work, and fantastic explanations were offered of the 
probable reasons for such a varied Rubus flora at that particular point; 
but undoubtedly any number of places would have yielded an equal re- 
sult at that epoch when our Rubi were so imperfectly known, under an 
equally careful exploration. It was my pleasure to rediscover these 
plants in their localities in glorious summer days soon following Rubus 
tramps in the peninsular region below the Golden Gate, when the winds 
were on the headlands and the Atlantic was in commotion. 


The blackberries newly described by Blanchard from York County, 
Maine, not counting R. recurvans which was founded on collections from 
other regions also, are these: R. geophilus, now included in flagellaris; 
R. plicatifolius, with which semierectus may be merged; R. arundelanus 
and R. Jeckylanus referred here to the indefinite heterophyllus (recurvans) ; 
R. orarius and amnicolus combined with pergratus of Vermont and New 
Hampshire; R. recurvans var. subrecurvans gathered into recurvans (or 
heterophyllus) itself, and R. hispidus var. major a similar disposition; and 
the following that for the present at least must be treated separately, 
making a clear salvage of nine species: R. arenicolus, biformispinus, 
junceus, tardatus, glandicaulis, recurvicaulis and var. inarmatus, amabilis 
later named by him amicalis to avoid duplication, peculiaris now re- 
named miscix because of conflict, multiformis and var. delicatior; it is a 
heavy yield from a restricted locality. 


In most cases I found these Maine plants in one or more of the par- 
ticular spots that Blanchard had indicated in his writings, although much 
search was required in certain of them. A few of them presented their 
characteristics at once on discovery and were evidently separate species; 
more of them were not so convincing, as fardatus, junceus, amnicolus, 
recurvicaulis, semierectus, amicalis, multiformis. Technical discussion or 
disposition of all these plants is to be found in the appropriate syste- 
matic places in this publication. 


Exciting moments are in such quests as these, when one rediscovers 
perhaps the last remnants of old type colonies. One may be mentioned, 
as illustration. Blanchard described Rubus amnicolus, with two type 
stations, one of which, very definite and mentioned first, particularly 
appealed to me, ‘‘the Rosin dump below the Leatheroid shop”’ in Kenne- 
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bunk. On inquiry, the leatheroid shop was pointed out to me, but the 
former manufacture had gone; and my informants knew nothing of a 
rosin dump. But an old resident was found who remembered, yet he 
thought I could not dig there for hope of reward (seeing my outfit) be- 
cause the dump had been burning some years, and he pointed to the thin 
line of smoke then ascending down the lane behind the old building. 
This was indeed hard luck, seeing that the other and presumably sec- 
ondary type station had disappeared. But at all events I could look 
upon the scene, hard by the river. I stood before the smoking mound, 
with scorched bushes on the farther rim; and there at the side just be- 
yond the smudge stood a single plant of amnicolus in full form and in 
bloom! 


Later I traced amnicolus along the Mousam River, but it was the sin- 
gle remnant waiting for me at the original stand that identified it beyond 
doubt. The habitat suggests the reason for the name amnicolus, as if 
growing by ariver. This is not a recognized Latin word, and the noun 
amnicola (an inhabitant by a river) has been adopted subsequently but 
it should preferably be printed with a capital initial to indicate that it 
stands in apposition and is not an anomaly in the genus Rubus. The 
name amnicolus was regularly published and is Latin in form; under rules 
of botanical nomenclature nomials are not invalidated by faults of con- 
struction: therefore I retain Blanchard’s designation of the plant, al- 
though not keeping the species distinct. The case of R. arenicolus is 
comparable. 


Following Blanchard in Vermont and New Hampshire 


Blanchard resided at Westminster in Windham County, southeast- 
ern Vermont. From this point he made collections in Vermont and 
across the Connecticut River in New Hampshire, and described the ten 
species R. cubitans, jacens, trifrons, Groutianus, vermontanus and var. 
viridifolius, abbrevians, frondisentis, flavinanus, pergratus, elegantulus. I 
have referred Groutianus to R. setosus as a variety (Gent. Herb. i, 255), 
but all the others still retain their places although elegantulus now re- 
quires a new treatment with the accumulation of much material. 


Excepting R. elegantulus and pergratus, all these species are in the 
difficult sections Hispidi, Jacentes, Setosi, Abbreviantes, and some years 
may yet be required before good judgments can be formed on them; 
nevertheless the separation and naming of them have been of service in 
clarifying the groups. It was exciting to recover most of them from their 
original stations. A few of them had disappeared from the places where 
they first presented themselves to Blanchard, but all of them are now 
known as he understood them. The case of R. flavinanus was specially 
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interesting. I found it in its recorded habitat “adjoining the church in 
Stratton’’ on the Green Mountains, the place vacated in the time of my 
visit; at first sight the plant is apparently not readily separable from 
other Rubi (as Groutianus) with which it grew. I found it also on Bemis 
Hill in Athens, Vermont, where I went for the original stand of R. 
elegantulus, and Weatherby sends it to me from two stations in Con- 
necticut. It is a plant of dry woods or semi-shady places, holding its 
characteristics well; if it were a hybrid or a multiple hybrid, as has been 
suggested, one would hardly expect the combinations to be made so 
uniformly at presumably different times in widely separated places. 


These Vermont Rubi are mostly plants of old fields and mowings, 
and some of these places had overgrown with trees and brush since the 
days of Blanchard. I was particularly keen to recover R. trifrons, dis- 
tinguished in the original account by the 3-foliolate leaves (rather than 
s5-foliolate) on the primocanes. I had supposed this character to be only 
a chance state among the perplexing Hispidi. I found ‘‘Wait’s pasture, 
West Wardsboro,” the type station, after much inquiry and search but 
it had grown into bushes and trees. The Rubus was not evident at first, 
but by search it disclosed itself in little openings and well spread over 
the area: I was not able to find a 5-foliolate leaf. 


The Montpelier blackberry, Rubus montpelierensis, was described by 
me from an herbarium name in the collections I purchased of Blanchard 
(see Gent. Herb. i, 261), the plants, according to him, growing on ‘‘about 
an acre of abandoned pasture’’ back of the Capitol, Montpelier, 
Vermont. On a blistering early July day eleven years after Blanchard 
collected the plant I went all over that sightly steep hillside. The 
Montpelier Rubus was abundant, greatly variable in stature but well 
holding its essential characters. I have not met the plant elsewhere. 
It grew on the hillside in colonies. One patch some 4 X 10 rods in area, 
standing in a little draw or depression among low bushes, made erect- 
arching canes to 3 feet high. R. allegheniensis grew near by, but I was 
unable to trace any connection, and the plants looked very different. 
Another patch 3 X 5 rods in dimensions on a ridge in open sun and with 
no bushes in attendance produced stiff erect canes 1 foot tall. Blanchard 
notes on a label that R. allegheniensis and R. canadensis grew near by, but 
I could not find the latter species; also that a vermontanus-like plant was 
a half mile away. I saw nothing to suggest a parentage of the Montpelier 
Rubus and therefore admit it as I found it, until it explains itself. 


Four Blanchard blackberries in Connecticut 


In central-western Connecticut Blanchard had forayed for Rubus and 
had described five species, R. floricomus, Andrewsianus, Rossbergianus, 
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semtsetosus, ascendens. All these except R. semisetosus | have visited in 
the type localities; and semisetosus is well evidenced by the Blanchard 
material in my collection. 


In the Connecticut excursion I had the aid and companionship of 
W. B. Rossberg, of New Britain, for whom one of the species is named, 
who was with Blanchard when he discovered the four species a quarter 
century and more ago, and who had sent me abundant fresh material 
of some of them. 


The four blackberries now under consideration were found by 
Blanchard at Southington, Hartford County, Connecticut, west of the 
Connecticut River, and later collections were made elsewhere in the 
region. The species are R. floricomus, ‘‘found only on dry ground in 
open sun or light shade,’’ the type station being ‘‘in the road and the 
adjoining pasture on the east side of Savage St. near its junction with 
East St.”’; R. Andrewsianus, type station in Lazy Lane; R. Rossbergi- 
anus, type station ‘‘25 rods southeast of the junction of Lazy Lane and 
Queen St."’; R. ascendens, type station ‘‘twenty rods west of the railroad 
bridge over the Quinnipiac River near the Plainville line’. To these 
identical stations Mr. Rossberg took me, and the colonies were still there 
in good condition; it was in July, and the plants displayed themselves 
abundantly. In the Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of 
Connecticut, published in 1910 by a Committee of Connecticut Botan- 
ical Society, R. Andrewsianus and R. floricomus are admitted as separate 
species, but R. Rossbergianus and R. ascendens are not listed; at that time 
the work of Blanchard had not been reviewed. 


The sight of floricomus and Andrewsianus in their native condition 
and not far apart confirmed my suspicions of 1925 (Gent. Herb. i, 285) 
that the species are inseparable and that other plants had later been 
confused with them; at that time I called attention to the probability 
that the founding of the two species was a case of confusion in publica- 
tion. For the fuller identification, the reader is referred to the treatment 
of R. ostryifolius. 

Twenty-five rods southeast of the junction of Lazy Lane and Queen 
Street in Southington, as recorded, we found the original stand of Rubus 
Rossbergianus, according to dead reckoning, Mr. Rossberg himself attest- 
ing to the locality. The sight of it gave me at once a new conception of 
the species. It was not uniform in the colony (much of which was not 
blooming); some of the canes were running, others upwardly curved, 
some of them rather stiffly erect to 18 inches, most of them with droop- 
ing or decumbent tips; I saw none rooting at the end. The short leafy 
flower-clusters were characteristic. As the plant presented itself to me 
on a good summer day it seemed to be distinct enough; I think I have 
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recognized it in collections from other states, and therefore hesitate to 
pronounce it a hybrid, in spite of the fact that it carries various sug- 
gestions, until we obtain evidence. It was fully fruitful on the devel- 
oped floricanes. 


Twenty rods west of the railroad bridge over the Quinnipiac River 
near the Plainville line, as stated, but still in Southington, we met the 
original large and vigorous colony of Rubus ascendens, on low ground 
near the stream. Recent road improvements had not disturbed it. 
This species was rather loosely conceived by Blanchard, who wrote that 
it was ‘intended to include not only the plants which closely resemble 
the type, but also others which can not be placed with any species yet 
described.”’ This comfortable expansion is not likely to yield clear re- 
sults, and I hold to the evidence of the original colony. In this colony 
ascendens bears strong suggestion of association with setosus, yet it is not 
that plant. Blanchard said it could not be semisetosus and noted appar- 
ent relationships with Andrewsianus. Confining oneself to the original 
description and the type locality, one has a plant that must be treated 
independently for the present. It is characterized by its rather short 
stout very erect canes, pubescent under surface of leaves, mostly non- 
glandular inflorescence; yet five or six rods from the type station, in 
quite another locus, I found it with nearly prostrate canes, and again 


another stand with primocane leaves nearly glabrous underneath. Plants 
in Groton, Connecticut (Jansson) have similar leaves, and half trailing. 
Specimens from widely remote collections, perhaps referred here, may be 
taken with allowances. Apparently we have a puzzle here, inviting the 
collector. 


Rhode Island for multispinus 


The last of the Blanchardian species to be recovered in the wild was 
Rubus multispinus. This had been an enigma, the more so as Blanchard 
never took it in bloom and as his specimens are fragmentary; moreover, 
the original account gives little conception of its relationships, and the 
statement that it is decumbent has led to the assumption that it is re- 
lated to the dewberries. 

The type station is stated to be Rocky Point, Rhode Island, but he 
found it at other places in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. The sta- 
tions were along railway lines, about residence grounds and buildings, as 
if it might have been introduced. Some of these stations have been ex- 
plored for me by others but the plant had disappeared. Specimens sup- 
posed to represent the species were in doubt. Thus the question was 
raised whether some, at least, of the occurrences were not introduced 
European plants of the R. montanus association. 
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In early August, 1929, C. A. Weatherby took me to Rocky Point, in 
Narragansett Bay, and here the plant was found in fruit, satisfying the 
original description and matching the specimens left by Blanchard. It 
is a tall much branched subject, lying over fences and tangled in bushes, 
but an erect species nevertheless with lopping ends and branches. 


The station was visited again in June, 1930, and for the first time the 
flowers were taken there. The plant is indeed ‘fearfully armed,” as 
Blanchard wrote, and yet it is not difficult to find canes and stands that 
are not more prickly than other field blackberries. R. multispinus at 
Rocky Point is native, thus far with good marks of separation. 


Back of Sandy Hook 


In 1901 Rydberg described Rubus ostryifolius, ‘type from Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J.’’, a plant “‘in habit intermediate between a blackberry 
and a dewberry’’. The type specimen (at New York Botanical Garden) 
is an inflorescence-bearing shoot but without flowers or fruits collected 
“in woods near lighthouses’’ at Highlands. It has a peculiar look. On 
the basis of this specimen and the diagnosis I kept the species separate 
in mv last Rubus paper (Gent. Herb. i, 281) and referred to it plants I 
had seen and collected near Boston, in Virginia, and in eastern Tennes- 
see, all from shaded stations. 


Thrice I have studied the plant in the type locality, under the great 
revolving lights that guide the mariner in the wilds beyond Sandy Hook. 
Once I was there in May before the flowers had opened, again in late 
July when the fruit was ready, and in another year in June when plants 
were in full bloom. I went through it back and forth many times. It 
was a strange place, overgrown under the trees with honeysuckle (Lont- 
cera japonica) that weighted the plants, bending them down and nearly 
smothering them. In the shade and tangle the berry bushes were any- 
thing but normal in development, but one could follow them out to the 
open margins and note the changes; it was one of the most interesting 
ecological situations I have seen. In my last visit I realized that there 
would be no call to go again. Part of the outside area was cleared for 
building lots, under the trees the honeysuckle had practically conquered 
the low and weaker vegetation, and winding paths were making it a lit- 
tered wandering place; the original manifestation of the Rubus was prac- 
tically obliterated, although at the margins here and there stocks of it 
still stood stiff and triumphant 8 feet tall. Rubus phenicolasius had run 
riot; Allium vineale was established, and poison ivy. Tall hickories still 
stood, there were trees of ailanthus and flowering dogwood, and on the 
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edges myrica and beach plum. Inside it had come to be a hopeless sub- 
jugated tangle and the call of bob-white led me for the last time into the 
open and away. 

It was not difficult in my earlier visits to obtain specimens enough 
that matched the original collection, always in the woods. The plants 
were weak or soft, lopped or decumbent but not trailing, the terete canes 
bearing few prickles, leaves soft-pubescent, leaflets 3 on the parts that 
would commonly be collected and often on an entire overborne or unde- 
veloped plant, inflorescence loose and open, with long mostly slender 
pedicels that are pubescent and sometimes bear a few weak stalked 
glands. Toward the boundaries of the wood the plants became stiffer 
and more erect, often with furrowed canes and strong prickles, pedicels 
stouter and frequently with more pronounced glands: the plants passed 
into floricomus and Andrewsianus of Blanchard; I have similar weak 
forms from the original station of Andrewsianus in Connecticut. It is 
enough at this point to state the conclusion that Rubus ostryifolius, as 
published, is a shade form, but the name must hold by priority so long as 
identification is satisfactory. The separation of it as a species has been 
otherwise well worth the while in suggesting a line of observation in 
Rubus. 


Mountains of North Carolina 


In 1903 W. W. Ashe described three blackberries from western North 
Carolina, and no full identification of them has so far appeared. The 
accounts are brief and insufficient collections are available. 


Of R. Boyntoni no particular type locality was recorded, the plant 
being found on ‘“‘dry soil in Haywood, McDowell, Buncombe and Madi- 


son Counties.’”’ The species grows about Asheville and elsewhere. I 
have excellent material from F. E. Boynton, for whom the species was 
named, taken at an original locality by Asheville. R. crux (intended by 
the author as trux) is from ‘‘dry hills, Buncombe Co.” It is now fairly 
well understood: see R. ostryifolius for the further disposition of it. 


The third species, R. immanis, has remained in doubt. It was found 
on “‘banks of the Watauga River, Watauga County, N. C., especially at 
and above Shulls Mills,’ under Grandfather Mountain. Because of 
stated evident relationship to R. Boyntoni and the finally spreading or 
reclining stems, the plant has been supposed to be one of the Flagellares. 
It was described as forming dense clumps to 4 meters high. I made a 
special journey to the North Carolina mountains, near the line of 
Tennessee, and found the plant abundantly. It is one of the biggest of 
the North American Rubi and well merits the name immanis, ‘‘enor- 
mous”. At Shulls Mills on the Watauga it was nearly or quite erect- 
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curving, being in open country, the bushes standing 8-10 feet high, bear- 
ing very stout and sharp broad-based well separated prickles on the 
canes, and tearing hooks on the petioles and midribs. The collector will 
recognize the plant when he gets into it. Yet in spite of all these fea- 
tures I am not yet ready to keep it separate (see R. ostryifolius). 


West coast of Florida 


At Dunedin, near Clearwater, Florida, which is in Pinellas County on 
the Gulf Coast north of Tampa, the late S. M. Tracy collected fragments 
of a very thorny-hooked Rubus in 1900 and pieces are in the New York 
Botanical Garden and in my herbarium. In the North American Flora, 
1913, Rydberg published the plant as Rubus lucidus. A few years ago I 
visited the locality in search of the plant and found it freely as reported 
in Gentes Herbarum, i, p. 285. It seemed there to be a well-marked 
species, erect in tangled colonies, but the lower side branches or floricanes 
often lie on the ground: it was these runner-like branches that Tracy col- 
lected, and this accounts for the original erroneous supposition that the 
plant is a trailer. The leaflets associated with the flowering shoots have 
characteristic large simple teeth and acuminate apex. This was the first 
time primocanes and floricanes of the species have been taken from the 
same plant and completion of the diagnosis made possible. I found the 
patches not to be uniform, the plants varying within one colony in habit 
and in height of primocanes from 1% to 5 feet; there may have been intru- 
sions. In two subsequent journeys I failed to find R. lucidus at the 
Dunedin locality, but fortunately obtained good material at the first 
Visit. 


Gulf Coast 


To rediscover Rubus rhodophyllus, R. persistens and R. mississippi- 
anus, all collected originally by Tracy in 1898 and 1900, I made two 
journeys in one year to the region adjacent to Biloxi, Mississippi, once 
to see the plants in bloom and to mark them, again to take them in fruit. 
Journeys have been made in Louisiana for the plants on which were 
founded R. rubrisetus and R. carpinifolius (continentalis). All these 
species are now recovered, and my present understanding of them is 
presented in the systematic treatments on subsequent pages. 


The Triviales group has long been a perplexing problem. Our treat- 
ments of it have been based on scant and imperfect specimens together 
with meager field observation. I have now taken the Triviales from the 
Atlantic seaboard to their southern limit in the Everglades, to Oklahoma 
and down to Brownsville on the lower Rio Grande in Texas. About 700 
sheets of the Triviales now before me seem to resolve a few of the prob- 
lems in the group and the experience has developed a new conception of 
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R. trivialis itself and has separated as a new species one of the most con- 
spicuous blackberries of the region. The two Louisianan plants, R. 
rubrisetus and R. carpinifolius, were found in the lower Mississippi River 
country, well marked and often abundant. I am satisfied they are robust 
states of R. trivialis, growing in more fertile and moister soil (as in river 
bottoms and on levees) than the well known very slender plants in the 
herbaria from drier and probably more accessible lands. It is easy to 
collect small or slender plants. In the big forms of the Mississippi locale 
the primocanes at first are likely to be erect, the lateral spurs on the 
floricanes grow into great leafy shoots bearing several long-pedicelled 
flowers (the “inflorescence corymbose”’ of Rydberg’s R. rubrisetus), the 
leafage is profuse and the leaflets approach the broad thin character of 
many shade forms. These differences are vegetative, and similar devel- 
opment, even if not so large, may be found farther east. As I now con- 
ceive R. trivialis, it is a widespread major species with geographical and 
environmental phases that should challenge the systematist and fascin- 
ate the ardent ecologist. 


It is not to be concluded that the Triviales are well understood, for 
such is really far from the case. Careful field work is yet necessary, 
together with good ranges of specimens from the many localities not vet 
visited. Only unrelated areas have been covered, and none of them with 
sufficient thoroughness. The present treatment of the group must be 
regarded as only tentative. 


TERMS 


Before proceeding to the systematic account something should be said 
about the terms to be employed in describing Rubus. In particular is it 
necessary to define the words that designate the habit or direction of the 
canes. A blackberry is said to be erect when the general direction of the 
canes is perpendicular even though they may curve a little at the top. 
It is ascending when the general direction is upward but perhaps oblique 
or much curved. A cane is arching when it takes the general direction of 
a semicircle even though its tip or growing end may not reach the ground. 
It is prostrate when it lies prone on the ground. A prostrate cane may 
have fallen when carried to the ground by weight as of leaves, fruit, vines 
growing over it, or as the result of injury. Erect or ascending species 
may have fallen canes. A cane is trailing when it grows flat on the ground 
by habit, continuing its extension in this direction; the word is commonly 
erroneously employed for a cane that has merely fallen or is prostrate, 
and confusion results. A prostrate plant may not be a trailer. The true 
trailers among the blackberries usually strike root at nodes or tip; they 
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are represented particularly in the Triviales, Hispidi, Flagellares. The 
direction of the primocanes should always be noted. My own practice 
is sometimes to indicate it by a long line or mark on the label, imitating 
as nearly as possible the way in which it stands (Fig. 148). This method 
is employed in Sudre’s Rubi Europe. The floricane may be similarly repre- 
sented by a single line up and down on the label unless the cane is borne 
down out of its natural position, but usually a word to represent the 
habit of the plant in this respect is sufficient. 


The terms primocane and floricane are previously explained in this 
paper (page 279; Fig. 147); they take the place of awkward and more or 
less indefinite expressions formerly in use; primocane takes the place of 
turion in the successional rubi. 

In flower-clusters we speak of a racemiform type with an elongated 
form or axis and simple pedicels, and a corymbiform or cymiform type 
with a cluster more or less as broad as long and perhaps with branched 
pedicels. The character of the cluster as to direction of pedicels may be 
divaricate when the parts are widely spread or stand approximately at 
right angles to the axis, or ascendate when they have a strong upward 
direction as in the case of certain few-flowered clusters; Fig. 149. Rubus 
flagellaris carries ascendate flower-clusters. 

The character of the armature must be well understood before dif- 
ficult pieces of identification are attempted. Figs. 150 and 151 may aid 
in this undertaking. 


EUBATUS 
(Focke in Engler & Prantl, Naturl. Pflanzenf. iii, abt. 3, p. 31, 1888). 
The present paper is an effort to account for the subgenus Eubatus of 
the genus Rubus in the region north of Mexico. This botanical subdi- 
vision includes the blackberries, in which the drupelets adhere to the 
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Fic. 149. ForMs OF FLOWER-CLUSTER IN NORTH AMERICAN BLACKBERRIES. Left 
racemiform, Rubus allegheniensis, with continuing axis and divaricate pedicels. 
Right, ascendate, Rubus flagellaris, without continuing rachis, the ascend- 
ing pedicels arising separately (X %). The inflorescence in these 
Rubi is determinate, the central or apical flower opening first 
(unless injured or aborted) so that the clusters are not true 
racemes or corymbs, but the shape may be racemiform 
or corymbiform. These are characteristic well- 
developed clusters; other clusters on the 

same plant may be less definite. 


more or less fleshy receptacle, all coming away as a berry. In our flora 
it‘may be contrasted with section Ideobatus, the raspberries, in which 
the drupelets merely cohere and part from the receptacle which remains 
on the bush. The author still hopes to publish on the North American 
Ideobati. 


The Eubati of North America are yet imperfectly collected. Any dil- 
igent collector in any good Rubus region will be sure to turn up things 
that do not conform to existing names. In the author’s collection are 
many specimens yet awaiting identification; undescribed species are 
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Fic. 150. ARMATURES, natural size. a, Rubus triviatis, showing both prickles and sete 
or bristles; b, bristles of R. hispidus; c, weak prickles of R. severus; d, shaggy 
bristles or set of R. setosus; e, the few bristles of R. vermontanus. 


among them. Likewise, in any taxonomic account of the blackberries 
the investigator's findings as to species and varieties will depend on the 
particular material with which he has to work, since all material is yet 
inadequate. 

In this paper the author accounts for all the binomials he knows to 
have been applied to native North American blackberries. The linked 
names (as allegheniensis X flagellaris) are not included inasmuch as these 
compounds are not botanical nomials but stand for opinions on parentage. 


Certain other blackberries, of European origin, have become more or 
less established in North America. The most prominent is Rubus 
laciniatus, Willd., extensively naturalized in parts of the Pacific region; 
it is known as the cut-leaved and evergreen or everbearing blackberry; a 
few pomological varieties of it are more or less planted. Rubus procerus, 
P. J. Muell., Himalayaberry, has escaped in several parts of the country 
and will probably persist; it was once incorrectly supposed to be R. 
thyrsanthus, Focke. Rubus ulmifolius, Schott var. inermis, Focke, the 
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Fic. 151. STRONG STRAIGHT PRICKLES of Rubus allegheniensis, natural size. At left, 
floricane of var. neoscoticus. Other five, fresh pieces from one branching primo- 
cane of allegheniensis; these canes look more furrowed and angled when 
dried, and descriptions of them might therefore be inexact. 


Thornless blackberry of the Pacific coast, also persists about premises, 
and R. ulmifolius itself isin the country. Rubus cxsius, Linn., a tip-rooting 
dewberry, is holding its own at Ithaca, New York, having apparently 
spread from a planting for landscape effect; as the plant has been recom- 
mended for such purpose it is likely to be found elsewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of buildings and improved grounds; it shows a pleasing bronzy 
autumn color. 

As a class, the European highbush Eubati are quite unlike the Amer- 
ican, the flowers being in panicles terminating the canes and branches, 
and sometimes the canes may be more ligneous. Persons familiar with 
the Himalayaberry will recognize this distinction. 


There are no single characters that separate the species of black- 
berries. one from another. This fact does not invalidate the species. 
The distinctions lie in various combinations of characters, sometimes 
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without clear-cut lines. We are now aware that in many genera we must 
give up the old idea that an occasional aberrant or even intermediate 
specimen necessarily disqualifies the species. Therefore it is impossible 
to make precise keys, or to put even considerable differences in words. 
Beginners may have difficulty in following keys and diagnoses; a little 
training is necessary for even local work in Rubus; it is hardly possible 
to identify some of the species by casual effort. No one has yet been able 
to discover morphological or structural characters that are reliable and 
usable for the botanist whose problem is the identification of North 
American. blackberries; perhaps it is this fact that has led to the feeling 
of prevailing admixtures. The effort to distinguish by means of small 
formal marks leads to the making of too many species or to the assuming 
of crossing, in either case resulting in confusion. 


Most of the difficulties of the beginner disappear the moment he has 
specimens that really represent the plant. Flower-clusters, for example, 
may differ on the same bush, some of them on secondary shoots or lower 
parts perhaps not indicating the usual habit; such clusters taken alone 
can not be keyed, and their identification is uncertain until one has learned 
the species. Sterile or non-flowering laterals of floricanes must be dis- 
tinguished from primocanes. The effort to distinguish species of black- 
berries from scraps is hopeless. In many cases, all one can accomplish 
with specimens for identification is to refer them back for another 
year’s collecting. 

Special care is required in the herbarium to distinguish the true trail- 
ing species from the lopped or fallen canes of the upright species. The 
rooting end of the trailer (Fig. 152) is of course the best evidence; if this 
is not shown on the sheets, then the character of the slender indefinite tip 
(left, Fig. 152) usually discloses the habit. Even without the tips one 
soon learns to recognize the trailers by indications that the cane has lain 
flat on the ground and by the erect flower-shoots; in most trailers the 
flowering habit is of the ascendate kind (Fig. 149) or at least only shortly 
and imperfectly racemiform. 


The collector must be on guard against invaders in patches of black- 
berries. Often more than one species is in the colony. Creeping kinds 
are likely to intrude underneath. 


The running or tip-rooting species, as trivialis, sons, flagellaris, may 
present very different evidence from parts of the same floricane. If there 
are such differences on the cane, as in flowering habit, specimens should 
be taken to represent them. 


If the novice wishes to make a serious excursion in Rubus let him be- 
gin with a large clump or colony on variable ground and evidently of a 
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Fic. 152. Trp-RootinG. At right, a new cane arising from the rooted tip of the old one; 
at left, the blind end of primocane that has not yet taken root. 


single species; he should take and prepare good specimens from all parts 
of the plants and of the colony: when he has assembled them in the house 
on a stormy day that makes him content to be indoors and be quiet, he 
will be surprised with the variety of his harvest and will better under- 
stand what kind of material to save to represent his species. 

Fairly good characters exist in ripe fruits as between the sections, but 
the berries are widely different in size and shape and quality in most of 
the prevalent species, depending on the locus of the plant: berry-pickers 
are well aware of this fact. Perhaps we shall find useful characters in 
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seeds but the study of them should be subsequent to the determination 
of species and variation so that the student may know exactly the plant, 
in any given case, with which he is dealing. Seeds should be taken 
methodically from ripe fruits and be carefully prepared at the time for 
subsequent study, together with herbarium specimens. 


It is an established notion that there are no species in Rubus but only 
a congeries of forms. It is no wonder that this feeling has arisen from 
publications of batologists. In some of the groups there may not be 
species as we know them definitely in Pinus, Cypripedium, and Carex, 
but there are entities nevertheless and they can be recognized as readily 
as in many other genera if one gives the subject good study with a free 
mind and the presence of adequate material. In fact, it is surprising how 
interestingly many of the North American blackberries come down to an 
orderly arrangement and diagnosis as soon as one is ready to understand 
them. The first step in the identification of blackberries is to banish 
prejudice. 

Mutability in Rubus should be made the subject of unbiased special 
study as a contribution to biology. If the researcher approaches the 
assignment with a prejudgment that the marked variations are bud- 
sports or hybrids or what-not he estops himself from elucidating the 
problem; and if he does not know the species accurately his work has 


failed before he begins. It has been assumed also that Rubus is young 
phylogenetically and that this may explain in a measure its variability; 
but the wide geographic distribution of the genus challenges this suppo- 
sition; and geological records of seeds, as in the Eocene of England, are 
direct evidence of great age: see E. W. Berry, Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Science, xiv, 20, pl. 2, fig. 1 (1924). 


A prevalent method of approach to such subjects is by means of arti- 
ficial hybridization, but it is difficult to understand how species and 
variables can be clarified by mixing them up. This is part of the prac- 
tice, widely approved at this epoch, of crossing everything crossable for 
the sake of crossing or to see what will turn up. It is an expression of a 
curious attitude toward vegetation, as the author has pointed out on 
another occasion, whereby we confess ourselves unsatisfied with organ- 
isms as they are or unresponsive to their appeal, and set out to make 
something else. The horticultural practice of trying to hybridize species 
immediately they are introduced to cultivation exhibits a lack of appre- 
ciation of the intrinsic beauty of native materials. 

Crossing for the purpose of discovering laws of heredity and trans- 
mission or to obtain a special product particularly needed, is of course 
desirable, but as a method of approach to nature it is open to grave res- 
ervation, and in any case it is probably now much over-emphasized. 
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The best method we yet know to attack the problem of variation in 
Rubus is painstaking field study in the wild reinforced by ample 
herbarium records. It is supposed that ‘‘tests’’ in experiment gardens 
are capable of elucidating many of the problems; perhaps; but garden 
plantations do not either repeat or represent natural conditions; we do 
not even yet know enough about soils to make such gardens dependable 
for these purposes. The author does not need to say that he is com- 
mitted to gardens, but they have their limitations for the study of vari- 
ation; even after garden experiments are pursued, the conclusions should 
be carefully checked against the field. Here we need ecological studies 
of first quality, which means that the student must know his entities and 
be possessed of the desire to identify. 


Evidence on hybridity in any plants is now eagerly sought in chromo- 
some number and character, and this is well. Special methods must be 
employed, however, if such investigation is to have relation to the study 
of species and systematology. Material for chromosome study, with 
this end in view, should be taken only from growths that are carefully 
named, and then the identical plants should be preserved in the herbarium 
for verification and record... A method for herbaceous plants (Brassica) is 
fully described on page 216 of Volume II, Gentes Herbarum (1930). It 
would never do to take material for sectioning merely from a clump or 


colony: the colony might bear more than one species or form. The sig- 
nificance of such investigations will depend on the accuracy with which 
chromosome findings are correlated with field study, one supplementing 
and checking the other. 


There are certain field evidences of hybridity in Rubus, as in other 
genera, if one first knows the species: (1) limited or occasional rather 
than widespread occurrence of the form, lacking definite range of its own, 
appearing here and there and in relatively small numbers; (2) association 
with the parents; (3) lack of diagnostic characters, or with only com- 
binations of marks characteristic of the parents, intermediateness itself 
not being evidence; (4) tendency to imperfectly developed flowers, but 
this evidence must be taken with caution inasmuch as there are other 
causes of deficiencies and sterility; (5) behavior of seedlings in the 
vicinity, if the plant in question spreads itself freely by such means. 
That is to say, from the taxonomic viewpoint hybrids are exceptional. 


Whether kinds of Rubus (or of other plants) with good characteristics 
and significant consistent ranges were originally, in time long past, of 
hybrid origin is a speculative question lying outside the present 
discussion. 
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In the present study the author has had the advantage of free access 
to the important collections of Rubus at the Gray Herbarium of Harvard 
University and at the New York Botanical Garden; he has consulted 
material at the National Herbarium in the Smithsonian Institution, at 
the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, and at Cornell Uni- 
versity; and the entire collections of the State Museum at Albany, New 
York, and of the University of Montreal have been loaned him. Abun- 
dant material from the Conservation Department of Indiana has been 
supplied by C. C. Deam over a series of years. K.P. Jansson of Groton, 
New London County, Connecticut, has made special and extensive 
collections. Dr. M. L. Fernald has made important suggestions. To 
these institutions and persons and to many correspondents the author 
hereby extends his grateful appreciation. 
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SCHEMA: THE SECTIONS OR GROUPS OF NORTH AMERICAN EUBATI 


\. The dewberries or running blackberries, in which the canes 
habitually trail or lie on the surface by growing from the end 
in that position and take root at tips of primocanes or 
branches, the flowering shoots arising more or less perpen- 
dicularly from these grounded parts: pedicels for the greater 
part of the ascendate type, the clusters therefore mostly not 
distinctly of the racemiform kind or at least only abbrevi- 
atedly so. Frequently the primocanes are at first erect; 
sometimes the plants make distinct mounds, but trailing 
canes issue from them. 


B. Primocanes and usually also the floricanes pruinose (with 
a ‘‘bloom”’): armature of prickles or stiff bristles or both: 
flowers usually imperfectly bisexual or practically uni- 
sexual: Pacific I. URSINI 
BB. Primocanes not pruinose: armature various: flowers regu- 
larly bisexual: eastern and central. 
c. Plant prickly rather than exclusively hispid or setose, 
but bristles sometimes present with the stout more or 
less hooked prickles. 


vb. Dewberries of the evergreen kind, some or all the 
leaves more or less persistent: bristles frequently 
abundant, occurring with the prickles: primocane 
leaflets prevailingly of the narrow or long order 
(certain exceptions): southern II. TRIVIALES 


DD. Dewberries deciduous, not bristly: primocane leaf- 
lets commonly broad and large: northern and 
southern. (Certain forms in No. V. may be sought 

II]. PROCUMBENTES 


cc. Plant bearing hispid hairs or bristles (or at least bristle- 
like prickles) on the canes and usually in inflorescence: 
leaves firm and often glossy: mostly northern. 


b. Mostly markedly hispid on some or all the stem 
parts: leaves often more or less evergreen and 
glossy: floral leaflets characteristically rounded or 
obtuse at apex, prevailingly in cuneate-obovate 
forms IV. Hispip1 


DD. Mostly less hispid and sometimes practically without 
thin sete but prickles on some parts weak and 
bristle-like and thereby showing the relationship. 
(Some species in this section may be mistakenly 
placed in No. III by the beginner) V. JACENTES 
AA. The upright and highbush blackberries, not truly trailing al- 
though sometimes over-arching and tips perhaps reaching 
the ground but not rooting (one or two exceptional cases in 
the Arguti): flowering mode nearly always of the cymiform 
or racemiform kind: armature various. 


B. Blackberries with hispid or setose canes or pedicels or both, 
the prickles none or if a few present then not prom- 
inently hooked or broad-based (with partial exceptions 
in the Abbreviantes): plants mostly of low stature and 
diffuse, usually not yielding fruit attractive for eating: 
northern. 


c. Under surface of leaves glabrous and hard to the finger, 
not velvety, pubescent if at all only indifferently on 
the veins: leaves firm, more or less glossy above, with 
prominent side-veins and a somewhat plicate appear- 
ance, usually irregularly serrate or dentate and for 
the most part not tapering-acuminate: flower-clusters 
short and open, often corymbiform VI. SETosI 
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cc. Under surface of leaves, at least of the early season, soft 
or velvety to the finger, mostly dull above and with- 
out elevated side-veins or plicate look: leaves mostly 
rather evenly serrate, those on primocanes tapering- 
acuminate: clusters commonly short-racemiform .VIT. ABBREVIANTES 


BB. Blackberries without hispid or setose canes and pedicels, 
mostly of taller and bigger stiffer growth, the prickles (if 
present) usually large and strong: fruit mostly attractive, 
and represented in the pomological varieties. 

c. Foliage mostly coriaceous, white-tomentose or gray un- 
derneath: leaflets small, in most species more or less 
cuneate: very thorny not specially tall plants of stiff 

erect branching habit... .. sauce BAT VIII. CunerFoLi 


cc. Foliage not white-tomentose, nor conspicuously ciner- 

eous underneath (certain partial exceptions in the 

Arguti): leaflets at least of primocanes large and soft, 

in oblong and ovate forms: the tall highbush black- 

berries. 

p. Leaves essentiaily smooth and often shining: parts 

not glandular: canes without prickles or with only 

few and weak straight ones: flower-clusters mostly 
racemiform: the “thornless blackberries”. ....... 1X. CANADENSES 


pp. Leaves (and other parts) variously pubescent, not 
shining: prickles usually abundant, mostly hooked 
or bent or at least broad-based. 


E. Inflorescence, petioles, new growths and some- 
times the canes bearing prominent glandular 
hairs: characteristic well-developed clusters 
long-racemiform with continuing axis, pedicels 
(except the basal ones) strongly divaricate and 
usually short : ....X. ALLEGHENIENSES 


EE. Inflorescence and other parts not prominently 
glandular, if glands are exceptionally present 
then few and not very large: clusters various, 
but not long-racemiform asarule. . . . XI. ArGutT! 


Exhibit of Schema 


Ursini; page 303 12. nefrens 

1. ursinus 13. Baileyanus 

2. macropetalus 14. arizonensis 

3. Eastwoodianus 15. Enslenii 

4. titanus 16. rhodinsulanus 
espinatus 17. invisus 
-? 18. centralis 

Il. Triviales; page 306 19. Grimesii 

5. trivialis 20. recurvicaulis 

. okeechobeus 21. plicatifolius 

. Mississippianus 32. oriens 

- ictus 23. michiganensis 

- Sons 24. complex 

- mirus 25. arenicolus 


6. velox 
Procumbentes; page 314 2 : 
flagellaris ie 27. Boyntoni_ 
geophilus 28. biformispinus 
occidualis 
almus 
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IV. Hispidi; page 341 
29. hispidus 
major 
30. vigil 
31. cubitans 


\V. Jacentes; page 346 
32. jacens 

. permixtus 
levior 

. fraternalis 

. trifrons 

. arcuans 

. tardatus 

. severus 

. novanglicus 


Setosi; page 355 

. setosus 
rotundior 

. junceus 
regionalis 

. miscix 

. vermontanus 

. semisetosus 
(?) Wheeleri 


5. ascendens 


Abbreviantes; page 363 
. abbrevians 
. montpelierensis 
. frondisentis 
. flavinanus 


Cuneifolii; page 365 
. cuneifolius 
angustior 
51. audax 
. probabilis 
53. inferior 


Canadenses; page 370 
54. canadensis 


elegantulus 
imus 
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55: 
56. 
57- 
58. 
59. 


60. 


x: 


61. 
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Kennedyanus 
amicalis 
Randii 
multiformis 
montensis 
superior 
ithacanus 


Alleghenienses; page 379 
allegheniensis 
albinus 
calycosus 
Gravesii 
neoscoticus 
. alumnus 


3. glandicaulis 


Arguti; page 385 
- argutus 
scissus 


5. ostryifolius 


. insons 

. persistens 

. louisianus 

. pergratus 
terre-nove 

. multispinus 

. frondosus 

. ucetanus 

. Bushii 

. betulifolius 

. rhodophy!lus 

. floridus 

. rosarius 

. heterophyllus 

. Rossbergianus 

. wisconsinensis 

. pauxillus 

. Brainerdi 

. oklahomus 

. lucidus 

. tallahasseanus 


Note—For the convenience of bibliographers a dagger (f) is placed against the 


names of new species, varieties and combinations. 


The abbreviation n. st. (status 


novus) indicates the raising or lowering of a name in rank; n. tr. (¢ranslatio nova) is the 
transfer of a name to another combination of equal rank. See Gent. Herb. i, 8. 
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I. Ursinit. PacrFic BERRIES 


Rydb. in N. Amer. FI. xxii, 429, 433 (1913). 
Vitifolii, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 153 (1923). 


Decumbent or trailing tip-rooting plants with persistent or semi-per- 
sistent leaves, more or less pruinose or glaucous canes, mostly setose and 
prickle-bearing, flowers for the most part imperfectly bisexual or self- 
sterile, with firm fruit or many compacted drupelets: Pacific slope dew- 
berries or blackberries. 


The group has not yet been critically collected or well studied in the 
field; therefore the status of the cultigens, R. loganobaccus and R. 
titanus, is at present not ascertainable, nor can R. vitifolius be accurately 
placed. See narrative, page 280, and botanical discussion Gent. Herb. 
i, 218-220. 


Plant conspicuously tomentose or hairy on young growths 
and under surface of thick leaves: pedicels and calyx not 
gland-bearing unless slightly so in exceptional cases 1. R. ursinus 
4A. Plant glabrous or glabrescent or soon becoming so or at least 
not permanently tomentose. 
B. Flowers prevailingly unisexual, or one sex little devel- 
oped, the plants therefore subdioecious (R. Eastwoodi- 
anus needs further study): fruit usually under 1 inch 
long. 
c. Terminal leaflet on flowering shoots broadly ovate 
and also broad mostly subcordate at base, incised- 
toothed: pedicel and calyx conspicuously glandu- 
lar 2. R. macropetalus 
cc. Terminal leaflet on flowering shoots rhombic-ovate, 
mostly narrowed either way from middle and 
shortly rounded-serrate: pedicels and calyx only 
slightly if at all glandular . 3. R. Eastwoodianus 
BB. Flowers morphologically bisexual even if sometimes 5 self- 
sterile: fruit usually more than 1 inch long, sometimes 
acid: plants of enormous growth of vine-like canes: 
cultigen, as now known: leaflets large and heavy, long- 
pointed and jagged a 4. R. titanus 


1. Rubus ursinus, Cham. & Schlecht. in Linnza, ii, 11 (1827). 
R. vitifolius, Auct., non Cham. & Schlecht. 


Long-running or climbing grayish vine-like plant often making dense 
mounds, with primocanes sometimes pubescent erect or strongly ascend- 
ing at first, leaves evergreen, usually variously tomentose underneath 
when young and becoming bronzy in cold weather, bearing imperfect 
flowers of different sizes, and short-oblong black fruit. Canes pruinose 
(with a bloom), trailing to many feet, not glandular: prickles usually 
straight or only curved, mostly weak bristle-like and crowded on primo- 
canes and flowering shoots, many of them persisting on the floricanes: 
leaves on primocanes mostly 3-foliolate, sometimes 5-foliolate, on bristly 
glandless petioles; leaflets ovate-pointed to triangular-ovate, terminal one 
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stalked and 2-5 inches long and more or less subcordate, dentate and 
shallowly margin-lobed or angled, smooth or becoming so above, the gray 
pubescence or tomentum underneath more or less vanishing or not always 
evident: floricanes still pruinose and prickly, sometimes lightly pubes- 
cent; floricane leaves various and variable, the lower and middle ones 
mostly 3-foliolate, upper ones 3-lobed, smaller and prevailingly less 
pointed than on primocanes or even almost obtuse, variously gray-pubes- 
cent or tomentose underneath: flowers 2-15 on or near the summit of lat- 
eral leafy shoots, on prickly pedicels that are glandless or practically so, 
white, narrow petals to % inch or more long and showy in the strongly 
staminate blossoms and smaller in the pistillate, tomentose calyx with 
pointed bristled lobes and only rarely with a few glands: fruit oblong or 
conical, sweet, 1 inch or less long, black but said to produce white and 
red sports, more or less pilose. 

Fields, valleys and hills Oregon to Lower California, a common and 
variable plant; original locality, San Francisco Bay. 

The cultivated dewberries ascribed to R. ursinus are all referable to 
R. macropetalus, as far as I have seen them, except the Loganberry and 
Phenomenal dewberry. 

Loganberry is a strong vigorous glandless tomentose vine-like dew- 
berry or blackberry with the general aspect of a robust or overgrown 
large-leaved R. ursinus, the canes bearing many long straight stout 
prickles: primocane leaves 4-8 inches long, leaflets often 5 and all of them 
sharp-acute, floricane leaves simple only at the inflorescence but mostly 
3-foliolate: flowers bisexual, to 2 inches across, showy, calyx-lobes prom- 
inent and sometimes % inch long: fruit narrow-thimble-form, 1 inch or 
more long, red, acid, pilose, adhering to the receptacle. Phenomenal is 
much like Loganberry, with a larger sweeter and milder fruit. The bi- 
nomial R. loganobaccus (Bailey Gent. Herb. i, 153 and 221, Fig. 97) is 
intended to cover the class of cultigens represented by Loganberry and 
Phenomenal. 


2. Rubus macropetalus, Dougl. ex Hooker FI. Bor.-Amer. i, 178, 
t. lix (1840); Gent. Herb. i, fig. 96 (1925). 
R. Helleri, Rydb. in N. Amer. FI. xxii, 460 (1913). 


Long-trailing light colored essentially greenish plant as compared 
with R. ursinus and thinner-leaved and taking the place of that species 
northward, glandular on pedicels and calyx. Distinguished from the 
California blackberry, R. ursinus, in the essentially glabrate character, 
the shorter more hooked prickles, absence of simple and 3-lobed leaves 
except sometimes the uppermost on flowering shoots, leaflets on primo- 
canes prevailingly long-acuminate and sharply unevenly serrate-dentate, 
pronounced glands on pedicels and calyx: the primocanes are pruinose and 
usually somewhat sparsely pilose, reaching 15 feet or more, rooting at tip, 
foliage becoming crimson in open fields, the leaves with more or less re- 
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flexed pubescence, primocane leaflets commonly 3 but sometimes 5: 
flowers unisexual or imperfectly so, white or sometimes pinkish, variable 
in size and shape of petals, the strongly staminate ones with petals some- 
times 1 inch long, and fertile ones sometimes only % inch long: fruit 
conical-oblong, to 1 inch long, black, glabrous or sparsely pilose. 


Fields, woods, clearings, burnt-over places, British Columbia (re- 
ported from Alaska) to Idaho and in California at least as far south as 
Lake County, sometimes becoming a weed; range originally given as 
“banks and rivers and in low woods, in the Valley of the Columbia, 
North-West America.”’ It is greatly variable, and in its southern ranges 
seems to be sometimes scarcely distinguishable from R. ursinus. 


The plants I have had in parks and botanic gardens as R. ursinus are 
macropetalus. Pomological varieties are Belle of Washington, Cazadero, 
probably Humbolt, Skagit Chief, Washington Climbing. 


3. Rubus Eastwoodianus, Rydb. in N. Amer. FI. xxii, 460 (1913). 


Differs from R. macropetalus in terminal floral leaflets short-ovate or 
rhombic-ovate and typically somewhat narrowed to base and to a short 
point, rather closely serrate on blunt or nearly rounded prominences, in- 
florescence only slightly glandular, fruit to nearly 1 inch long and glabrous. 

This species was established on two specimens of flowering shoots 
collected in June on Mt. Tamalpais by the Golden Gate, differing con- 
siderably in appearance. The status of the species and its range can not 
be determined until sufficient California material is available to connect 
these specimens with the plant as a whole. 


Fic. 153. PRIMOCANE LEAF SHAPES in Rubus titanus, left, and R. loganobaccus, right 
(xX nearly %). 
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4. Rubus titanus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 222, fig. 98 (10925); Berger 
in Hedrick Small Fruits of N. Y. 59 (1926). 


A titanic dewberry-blackberry with thick woody tip-rooting canes, 
long-pointed jagged-toothed leaflets, and large clusters of long thimble- 
shaped black berries reaching 2% inches in length, and foliage more or 
less evergreen in California. Very robust plant with stout finely hairy 
canes sometimes 4o feet long bearing very many straight broad-bottomed 
sharp prickles of varying lengths up to % inch or more long, the plant not 
glandular or strongly tomentose unless on young parts: primocane leaf- 
lets 3 or 5, ovate-acuminate and point prominent (Fig. 153), to 4 inches 
or more long, jagged-dentate, glabrous above or soon becoming so, pubes- 
cent underneath, stout-prickly on petioles and ribs: flowers bisexual, 1 
inch or more across, in a leafy pubescent cluster several inches long, the 
calyx-lobes broadly ovate and sharp or cuspidate and much shorter than 
petals: fruit long-oblong, to 2% inches long, black, sweet and excellent 
in flavor, slightly pilose or glabrous, adhering to receptacle. 


Cultigen, represented in Mammoth blackberry planted in California, 
sometimes as “Black loganberry.’’ Var. espinatus, Bailey, l.c. fig. 90, 
is a race devoid of prickles represented in Cory Thornless blackberry. 
For history of these berries see Gent. Herb. i, 223. Further exploration 
should elucidate the species or cultigen. 


II. TriviALEs. THE SOUTHERN DEWBERRIES 
Rydb. in N. Amer. FI. xxii, 430, 435 (1913). 


Long-running plants with slender canes, either trailing from the first 
or primocanes becoming prostrate and then trailing, sometimes climbing 
on fences, rooting at nodes or tips or both, the stems often bristly and 
usually with prickles: leaves often persistent over winter: flowers usually 
on armed pedicels that are often elongated: plants variously glandular 
or smooth: southern. 


A polymorphous group of dewberry-blackberries, which recent 
studies have not yet satisfactorily elucidated, spread in the lower coun- 
try from Maryland to the Rio Grande. See the narrative on page 280. 


A. Plant bearing reddish bristles or stiff gland-tipped hairs among 
the scattered prickles, most evident on the primocanes. 
(Bristles are sometimes nearly or quite lacking or perished 
on given lengths of stem and inadequate specimens may 
not be clear.) 

B. Upper floral leaves commonly 3-foliolate, not unusual in 
appearance: inflorescence on evident lateral spurs or 
short shoots, not appearing terminal: foliage on the 
firm or stiffish order and usually some or many of the 
primocane leaves persisting on the floricanes (plant 
“evergreen’’); leaflets or simple leaves on flowering 
shoots 2 inches or less long, narrow and often pointed. 5. R. trivialis 


BB. Upper floral leaves characteristically simple, big, broadly 
ovate, perhaps lobed: inflorescence of very long stout 
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strongly prickly erect peduncles or pedicels in the up- 
per axils of vigorous cane-like branches or arms as if 
making an elongated terminal cluster on main canes... 6. R. okeechobeus 


AA. Plant devoid of bristles and gland-tipped hairs, bearing stout 
and broad-based prickles on the floricanes which may be 
decumbent or over-arching although eventually tip-root- 
ing. INSETOSI. 


B. Canes very slender: prickles short, mostly % inch or less 
long on floricanes: flowers erect, single (solitary) or 
twin along the length of the prostrate or trailing cane.. 7. R. mississippianus 


BB. Canes stout and often strongly ascending or at first even 
erect, bearing prominent prickles, the plant rising in 
bushes or itself making mounds: flowers often or mostly 
several, variously disposed. 

c. Leaflets of primocanes elliptic to oblong and narrow, 
more than twice as long as broad: pedicels bearing 
small and weak or at least not very prominent 
prickles or sometimes naked: flowers small to 
medium. 


p. Primocanes weak or soft, not very long, slightly 
if at all furrowed: flowers small: prickles on 
primocanes as well as on floricanes not hooked 
or very large: leaves usually very smooth.... 8. R. ictus 


pp. Primocanes very stout, at first erect and 2-4 feet 
high, strongly angled, prickles to 4 inch long 
and those on floricanes hooked and very 
strong: flowers large (mostly 1 inch or more 
across): leaves usually hirtellose underneath: 
inflorescence semi-racemiform 


cc. Leaflets of primocane leaves ovate and short, more 
than half as broad as long: pedicels with very long 
and prominent broad-based prickles: flowers to 2 
inches across Sewers aah 10. R. mirus 


5. Rubus trivialis, Michx. Fl. Bor.-Amer. i, 296 (1803). 


R. rubrisetus, Rydb. in Britt. Man. Fl. North. States and Can. 
497 (1901). 

R. carpinifolius, Rydb. in Small, Fl. Southeast. U.S. 519 (1903), 
non Weihe (1824) et auct. 

R. hispidus subsp. (?) continentalis, Focke, in Bibl. Bot. iii, 86 
(1914). 

R. continentalis, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 173 (1923); 226, fig. roo 
(1925). 


Dewberry of many disguises, trailing in dry sandy regions and some- 
times in moist more fertile places where it is likely to attain robust size, 
with reddish bristles or hispid hairs together with prickles on the primo- 
canes, foliage more or less persisting, flowers on erect pedicels and showy. 
Mostly a flat-trailing plant on sandy or open dry lands, but in more fer- 
tile moister areas making low mounds and primocanes perhaps at first 
erect, sometimes climbing on low fences and equivalent support: primo- 
cane sometimes branching, bearing mostly glandular bristles throughout 
its length or towards the tip, perhaps 100 or more to the inch and very 
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shaggy but sometimes much fewer, many rather stiff declined or curved 
prickles intermixed; primocane leaflets usually 5, lanceolate to oblong to 
oblong-ovate, 1-3 inches long, acuminate, acute or even obtuse, from 
coarsely serrate to dentate, glabrous both surfaces, petioles glandular- 
setose and prickly: floricanes partially to quite devoid of bristles and the 
prickles therefore more evident, branched, the 3 leaflets of the season 
(the primocane leaves sometimes remaining till blossoming time) often 
as small as % inch long and those on the laterals often still smaller and 
again as much as 2 inches long, variable in shape, apex from obtuse to 
acuminate: flowers on sandy-land plants mostly solitary and rising from 
very short spurs but on robust plants several on leafy often foot-long lat- 
eral shoots, all pedicels prickly and either gland-bearing or glabrous, the 
flowers themselves ranging from 56-1% inches across and often profuse 
and very showy; calyx gland-bearing or glabrous and in fruit reflexed or 
wide-spreading: fruit various, mostly globular-oblong to oblong, black, 
often sweet and good. 


Maryland to Florida, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri; reported 
from southern Illinois. 


In the narrative on page 289 I have stated the problem of Rubus 
trivialis as I now see it. The range of forms suggests something almost 
protean, yet I can not separate them consistently and they together make 
an understandable species. I can not even separate botanical varieties 
and find harmonious ranges for them or dependable characters. The 
corymbose clusters attributed to rubrisetus, the few-flowered long-ped- 


icelled inflorescence of carpinifolius, together with the solitary flowers 
particularly associated with ¢rivialis, can often be obtained from the same 
cane by taking specimens from different parts of it. 


Yet it is reasonable to try to designate the prevailing disguises of 
Rubus trivialis, and perhaps this can be accomplished without confusing 
the nomenclature. For the present it may be sufficient to mention four 
phases. 

Common field-and-sun phasis: Flat-trailing, not very leafy and usu- 
ally with a distinctly evergreen character, more or less glandular on 
canes and pedicels, with erect prickly pedicels 1-4 inches high, leaflets 
even on primocanes mostly not exceeding 1% inches long and with a 
firm hard look and oblong-pointed, those on floricanes (neglecting the 
primocane leaves of previous year that still persist) smaller and mostly 
obtuse and nearly simply serrate. This is the plant commonly seen in 
herbaria as R. trivialis,; it is the one that Michaux had in founding the 
species (Fig. 75, Gent. Herb. i). 


Non-glandular phasis: Plants of frequent occurrence with very few 
or even no glands persisting on floricanes and pedicels; apparently not 
correlated with other phases and perhaps most frequent in plants not 
over-robust. 
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Big-flowered phasis: Occasional colonies with flowers 1% inches and 
more across, usually very showy. In Bermuda I have taken a plant that 
shows even the dry flowers on the herbarium sheet to be 1% inches 
across; apparently introduced. 


Big-leaved phasis: Mostly large profuse plants of relatively soft as- 
pect and many slender branches, often making mounds; primocane 
leaves thin and not markedly persistent or evergreen, the leaflets oval- 
obtuse or only short, acute, rather strongly double-toothed or almost 
notched, 2-3% inches long; flowers 2 or 3 or more on long pedicels appear- 
ing terminal on long prominent rather weak leafy shoots. This phasis 
includes the variables to which the name continentalis (carpinifolius) 
may be applied. I have seen it particularly well marked at Brownsville, 
Texas. 


If the student prefers to differentiate R. rubrisetus and R. contin- 
entalis from R. trivialis, as we have understood that species, the follow- 
ing arrangement may aid him: but he must choose his specimens with 
care and not have too many of them: 


Pedicels prevailingly single and not elongated, or twin or triple, the 
spur seldom elongated or branch-like: prickles on floricanes not mark- 
edly large or strong: predominantly a flat-trailing plant of open 
sunny fields and banks. R. trivialis 


Pedicels on stouter part of the floricane likely to be few or several 


from the axils of the short laterals, making an ascendate cluster 
(‘‘corymbose”’ inflorescence): prickles on floricanes often very stout 
and hooked: likely to make low mounds or foot-tangles of foliage with 
heavily branching canes. R. rubrisetus 


Pedicels few, rather long and weak, terminating slender leafy laterals: 
foliage on the thin or soft order and not prominently persisting, the 
margins mostly coarsely serrate or dentate: plant relatively weak or 
diffuse. R. continentalis 


Rubus rubrisetus, Rydb. Very stout much branched plant with 
primocanes more or less erect at first and red-shaggy with an abundance 
of long glandular hairs and also bearing long broad-based prickles that 
become stout and usually somewhat hooked on the stiff floricanes: flowers 
often from lateral branches of the floricanes on long shaggy-glandular 
prickly pedicels that may be 4 or more together on leafy shoots on the 
stronger parts of the cane but fewer or even solitary towards the end of 
cane; flowering shoots or spurs very leafy. 


The above character is drawn from the type specimen taken at New 
Orleans and my own collections there that represent the same plant. In 
Rydberg’s original description in 1901 and again in the North American 
Flora, 1913, the species is attributed to the Mississippi Valley from Mis- 
souri to Louisiana. As I have previously explained (page 290) the plant 
should probably be included in the revised conception of R. trivialis. 
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Rubus continentalis, Bailey. Stout diffuse plant marked partic- 
ularly in bearing the long pedicels on ends of leafy rather weak laterals, 
and the foliage more likely to be thinner, leaflets strongly serrate or even 
dentate and often very large and broad. 

This differentiation of continentalis is developed from the type speci- 
men taken at Alexandria, Louisiana, and my collections matching it in 
the vicinity of New Orleans; otherwise it is like R. rubrisetus, probably 
all forms of R. trivialis as we are likely to conceive that species. Rydberg 
originally gave its range as Arkansas and Louisiana and in the North 
American Flora as Louisiana and Arkansas to southern Illinois, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 


Several horticultural dewberries have issued from Rubus trivialis. 
The ones that have come to my attention (although I have not seen them 
all) are Bauer, Drishill, Eight Ells, Extra, Houston, Howard, Lime Kiln, 
Long Branch, Lost Ball, McDonald of some, Manatee, Muchee Grandee, 
Race Track, Rockledge, Rogers, San Jacinto, White (white dewberry), 
Wilson. Most of these have been named and introduced from good 
fruit-plants found in the wild. The Nessberry is a very distinct-looking 
plant, recorded as the result of a cross between Rubus rubrisetus, pistil- 
late, and Brilliant red raspberry, staminate, by the late Professor H. 
Ness of Texas A. & M. College. The fruit is described as separating tar- 
dily from the receptacle, large, roundish and dark red. 


6. Rubus okeechobeus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 228, fig. 103 (1925). 


Very robust large dewberry forming low mounds and foot-tangles, 
bristly and prickly, with long-stalked flowers making an inflorescence ter- 
minal on long shoots and accompanied by simple large broadly ovate 


leaves. Primocanes perhaps erect at first but becoming prostrate and 
trailing and rooting at the end, very stout, to 10 or 12 feet long, very 
bristly and glandular and beset also with many long declined very sharp 
prickles; leaflets of primocanes large, to 3 inches long and perhaps more 
than half as broad, oval to somewhat obovate and very abruptly pointed, 
sharply dentate, dull and glabrous above as well also as underneath ex- 
cept perhaps on veins, petioles prickly and glandular, ribs prickly: flor- 
icanes much branched, stout and strongly hooked-prickly, abundant 
glands sometimes remaining, the 3 leaflets much as on primocanes except 
smaller but the upper leaves in the inflorescence simple and broad-ovate 
perhaps 3 inches long and 2 inches or more broad and subcordate: flowers 
1 inch or more across with broad petals, on very long stout heavily armed 
glandular pedicels terminating vigorous leafy shoots or canes, the big 
calyx glandless and in fruit the long points ascending: fruit globose or 
broad-oblong, black. 


East shore of Lake Okeechobee, Florida, not far above Canal Point. 
One of the biggest plants of the eastern dewberries. 
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7. Rubus mississippianus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 171, fig. 76 
(1923). 


Very slender trailer often under other Rubi or in bushes where it may 
rise to 18 inches, rooting at tip, smooth and glandless (or perhaps slightly 
pubescent along veins on under surface of leaves), short-prickly, some- 
times with a very few hair-like but glandless prickles or bristles, flowers 
mostly solitary. Stiffish little plant of neat appearance: prickles on 
floricanes short and more or less hooked, usually definitely broad-based, 
those on primocanes commonly somewhat weaker: leaflets on primocanes 
3 Or 5, Various, sometimes very narrow and long-pointed (four times as 
long as broad), sometimes oblong and blunt, sometimes oblong-obovate 
and short-pointed, glabrous both surfaces, mostly sharply toothed, often 
persisting on floricanes, the petioles weakly prickly: leaves of the second 
vear close to the floricanes, of 3 small oblong to nearly obovate obtuse or 
only short-pointed leaflets 1 inch or less long, variously serrate: flowers 
medium to large, one or two on slender pedicels from short lateral spurs, 
weakly prickly: fruit nearly globular to short-oblong, with rather large 

s. 

Mississippi, at Biloxi (type locality) and at Mississippi City. Speci- 
mens from Florida and southeastern Georgia are probably to be referred 
here. 

This species was founded on Tracy's No. 4114 from the neighborhood 
of Biloxi, without primocanes; I stated that I had ‘‘turions from other 
collections representing apparently the same plant’; I have now col- 
lected the species and find that those turions or primocanes did not be- 
long to R. mississippianus and the diagnosis has now been modified ac- 
cordingly. The particular mark does not lie in the narrow long-pointed 
leaves, and the primocanes are not setose. Fig. 76, Gentes Herbarum, 
Vol. 1, shows two slender floricanes, long-pointed persisting primocane 
leaves, and different smaller leaflets at the base of the spurs. 


8. Rubus ictus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 231, fig. 104 (1925). 


A non-setose prostrate-trailing or tangled long-caned plant rooting at 
tips, bearing strong scattered prickles and firm ovate somewhat persist- 
ent leaflets, flowers small and 1-4 on armed pedicels terminating lateral 


spurs on short shoots. Plant stiff with more or less ascending primo- 
canes that are lightly pubescent toward the ends, the strong prickles 
perhaps 8 or to to the inch, leaflets 3 or 5, elliptic or elliptic-ovate and 
short-pointed, 2-3 inches long and half or less as broad, coarsely serrate, 
glabrous and somewhat glossy above, glabrous underneath or closely 
pubescent on veins, petioles and petiolules sharply armed: floricane leaf- 
lets 3, small, often obtuse, terminal one 1 inch or less long: flowers about 
3% inch across, on short and simple pedicels or perhaps 3 or 4 from a 
common peduncle or shoot 4 or 5 inches long that bears small leaves, or 
sometimes only one, pedicels mostly armed; calyx small and in fruit not 
conspicuous: fruit oblong, small and seedy. 
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Georgia, northern Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, in fields and among 
bushes, often clambering or rising to 1% or 2 feet in grass and brush; orig- 
inal locality, near Savannah, Georgia. 


+ go. Rubus sons, spec. nov. Fig. 154. § Triviales-Insetosi. 


Longe repens, in cumulis vel fere scandens, apice radicans, aculeatissimus : 
foliola primocanorum 5s, lanceato-oblonga, acuminata, glabra vel hirtella, 
serrataque: flores magni, 2-6 in pedicellis ascendentibus, profusi in ramis. 
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FiG. 154. PRIMOCANE AND FLOWER-SHOOTS of Rubus sons (> 
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Very thorny long-running bramble making large and high tangled 
mounds, without bristles or glands, with narrow relatively small leaf- 


lets which are sometimes persistent, and large flowers few or several to- 
gether on ascendate pedicels. Primocanes at first erect but soon becom- 
ing prostrate and vigorously tip-rooting, angled, sometimes 30 feet long, 
much branching, glabrous, stout, prickles eventually hooked, sometimes 
20 to the inch; leaves of primocanes often 5, firm and stiffish, glabrous 
or thinly hirsute both surfaces, margins sharply serrate, petiole and 
petiolules bearing big sharp hooks; leaflets narrow- or lance-oblong and 
acuminate, to 3 inches long and less than one-half as broad, lustrous, 
strongly side-ribbed, midrib with hooks: floricanes and branches slender 
but stiff, terete or the main trunks obscurely angled, painfully armed; 
leaflets of floricane leaves 3, mostly not much exceeding 1 inch long ex- 
cept on sterile shoots, oblong and bluntish, glabrous, those on the sterile 
parts often narrow-ovate and more or less acute: flowers large, more than 
1 inch across, usually 2-6 on ascending naked or weakly armed glabrous 
pedicels about 1 inch long often in fork-like loose clusters but perhaps 
mostly in rather elongated somewhat racemiform clusters; petals broadly 
oblong, often nearly meeting when open; calyx-lobes lanceolate, blunt or 
little pointed, at length reflexed: fruit globular to short-oblong, to 1% 
inch or more across, drupelets large, good. 


Low but drvish lands, in southern Louisiana, abundant, in fields mak- 
ing great snarled mounds to 5 feet high and 10 feet or more across; prob- 
ably southern Mississippi. One soon learns to recognize it from bus or 
automobile, with its interlaced twigs and profusion of bloom. Twice I 
have visited a certain clump in the open country back of New Orleans 
in which a mocking-bird had successfully hidden her nest. Later in the 
season the primocanes may stand stout and erect 3-4 feet high. This 
emphatic plant seems not to be known in the herbaria, but I have taken 
many sheets of it from various places. Slender flowering twigs without 
other parts may be very difficult to identify. 


Another blackberry related to the last three species is abundant in 
the southern part of Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. I am not yet 
ready to dispose of the plant although about 100 sheets of it are in my 
herbarium. 


10. Rubus mirus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 231, figs. 105, 106 (1925), 


Climbing and trailing dewberry (or blackberry) making very strong 
long-prickled canes that root at tip, not hispid or glandular, foliage dull, 


flowers and fruits very large on long prickly stalks. Primocanes long, 
glabrous, or only slightly pubescent, bearing slender prickles to % inch 
long and 20 or less to the inch, the leaflets mostly 5, ovate, short-pointed, 
to 2% inches long, very sharply unevenly strong-serrate, slightly hairy 
above or becoming glabrous, pubescent underneath on veins, petiole and 
midrib prickly: floricanes stiff and glabrous, the stout spines scattered 
and hooked; leaflets 3 and like those of the primocanes unless smaller, 
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upper leaves on flowering shoots perhaps simple: flowers very large, often 
more than 2 inches across, white or tinted, borne on long-prickled ped- 
icels 1-3 inches long and several from each leafy lateral: fruits oblong, 1 
inch or more long and % inch thick, black and of excellent quality. 

The Marvel dewberry or blackberry grown in Florida; has also been 
known as Ballough-berry and Australian blackberry; origin unknown; it 
may not belong with the Triviales. The berry first came to attention at 
the Spanish ruins or Old Mission at New Smyrna, Florida and was 
propagated by William Ballough of Daytona; many notions as to its ori- 
gin have been reported 

Botanically the plant is very distinct from the North American spe- 
cies; it may have been introduced from some other country and perhaps 
modified. It is much subject to the disease known as ‘“‘double blosscm,”’ 
the flowers becoming more or less pluri-petalled and distorted, the calyx- 
lobes foliaceous, and pedicels clustered as in ‘‘witches-broom.” 


III. PROCUMBENTES. DEWBERRIES 


Rydb. in N. Amer. FI. xxii, 430, 434 (1913); Focke, in Bibl. Bot. iii, 
81 (1914). 


Flagellares, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 157 (1923). 


Deciduous dewberries or running blackberries, not bristly but vari- 
ously prickly (with thornless mutants), the primocanes trailing or be- 
coming so and root-tipping at the close of the season: primocane leaflets 
mostly broad and large, ovate to broad-ovate or cuneate-ovate: inflor- 
escence characteristically of the ascendate kind, the pedicels arising from 
leaf-axils of the year but varying into loosely racemiform types: eastern, 
both north and south. Bristles are sometimes scantily present in No. 22. 


A. Dewberries with glandless primocanes, and for the most part 
otherwise glandless also: prickles prevailingly uniform in 
size and shape or practically so. 

B. Primocanes slender, or at least not of exceptional size, and 
essentially terete: prickles relatively small and short 
(mostly % inch or less long) or even nearly or quite 
wanting: leaves of flowering shoots characteristically 3- 
foliolate or 3-lobed. 


c. Inflorescence (when flowers are not solitary) of the as- 
cendate kind—flowers mostly 2-5 in an open leafy 
apparently forking (although not truly dichotomous) 
cluster formed by successive ascending or erect long 
pedicels surpassing the previous ones or at least the 
terminal one; commonly 1 or 2 long pedicels lower 
down on the flowering shoot. 

D. Pedicels glandless. 

E. Some or all the pedicels elongated to 2 inches or 
more and remote (if more than 1 or 2), prom- 
inently ascending: lateral primocane leaflets 
usually lobed or irregular in outline. 
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F. Normally stout plants with stiff woody long- 
trailing primocanes which are usually not 
conspicuously scaly-bracted at base: leaves 
commonly firm and coriaceous when grow- 
ing in open (R. Baileyanus may be partial 
exception). 

G. Prickles usually not manifestly expanded 
at base, rather slender but sharp and 
only moderately if at all hooked: termi- 
nal leaflets on primocanes broadly ovate 
to triangular- or rhomboidal-ovate, fre- 
quently subcordate at base. 

H. Leaflets on flowering laterals of flori- 
canes (or most of them) of the ovate 
or oblong-ovate kind, some or all of 
them prominently acute-pointed and 
mostly sharp-serrate or even jagged, 
the serratures or teeth likely to be 
ee re rere 11. R. flagellaris 


HH. Leaflets (or the greater number) on reg- 
ular flowering laterals not ovate- 
acute or very sharp-serrate, either 
obtuse or at least with muticous sum- 
mit if narrow. 


1. Characteristic leaflets on lateral flow- 
ering shoots of the oblong or obo- 
vate kind and usually not twice as 
long as broad, obtuse or essen- 
tially so, the teeth shallow and 
broad: prickles not numerous or 
large: foliage light colored. ....... 12. R. nefrens 


11. Characteristic flowering-shoot leaves 
of the elliptic or elliptic-ovate kind 
and obtuse or at least not tapering- 
acute with shallow serratures: very 
soft-leafy plant: small and few 
prickles, often bristle-like......... 13. R. Baileyanus 


GG. Prickles stout with prominent broad base 
and strongly hooked: terminal leaflet ; 
narrower and little if at all subcordate. ..14. R. arizonensts 


FF. Normally slender, the plant relatively short 
or else comparatively weak and often with 
an herbaceous look, the base of the young 
primocanes bearing scale-like caducous 
bracts: leaves thin and soft; primocane leaf- 
lets usually 3: flowers mostly solitary, large, 
long-pedicelled, with large reflexing to- < 
mentose calyx-lobes at full anthesis... . . .15. R. Enslenit 
EE. Some and usually all the pedicels short and some- 
what aggregated (when more than 1 or 2) and 
divaricate-ascending: primocane leaflets 3 or 
sometimes 5, the lateral ones not irregular in 
outline or lobed, with small close sharp serra- 
tures: calyx-lobes small and not reflexed. 
D. Cmee UPS Da Soe nak scien int ce’ 16. R. rhodinsulanus 
FF. Canes usually bearing weak bristles........ 22. R. oriens 
pp. Pedicels, and sometimes flowering shoots, bearing 
prominent glandular:hairs. 
E. Under surface of primocane leaves very thinly oa 
pubescent to glabrous, serratures coarse... ...17. R. invisus 
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EE. Under surface of primocane leaves soft-pubescent, 
serratures close and sharp. 
F. Leaflets on primocanes 5 19. R. Grimesti 
FF. Leaflets on primocanes 3 ee Per ee 
cc. Inflorescence not truly ascendate, short-racemiform 
with few flowers, or cymiform, the pedicels not 
greatly elongated (unless a few from lower axils). 
p. Flower-clusters racemiform or at least lengthened 
and not very closely subtended at the apex by 
leaves or buried in them, the !ower flowers on the 
lateral shoots perhaps long-pedicelled. 
E. Pedicels bearing prominent glandular hairs..... . 19. R. Grimesii 
EE. Pedicels not glandular. 
F. Primocane leaves large, 5-foliolate. 
G. Leaflets glabrous underneath or essentially 
so, those on primocanes not presenting 
a plicate appearance or unusually strong 
side-ribs: fruiting calices large and prom- 
inent, gradually pointed, often % inch 
long, not conspicuously white-tomentose. 20. R. recurvicaults 
GG. Leaflets of primocanes pubescent on veins 
underneath but not soft to finger. with a 
plicate appearance because of the very 


prominent side-ribs: fruiting calices not 
prominently long. 
H. Margins of primocane leaflets narrowly 
and unevenly very sharp-serrate: 
pedicels slender and not crowded 
in fruit: primocanes without bristles.21. R. plicatifolius 


HH. Margins not unusually sharp-serrate, 


the teeth relatively broad: upper ped- 
icels short and fruiting-cluster com- 
pact: primocanes commonly bearing 
bristles or traces ofthem...........22. R. ortens 
GGG. Leaflets soft-pubescent underneath, not 
plicate or with specially strong side-ribs: 
fruiting calices large and broad, reflexed 
and showing white tomentose face 23. R. michiganensis 
FF. Primocane leaves small, commonly 3-foliolate, 
with short broad leaflets ; . complex; also 
No. 22 
pp. Flower-clusters broad, of a cymose form, the 4-6 
large flowers closely accompanied by foliage which 
may overtop them: primocane leaflets mostly 3, 
small, orbicular-ovate. 
E. Leaves soft-pubescent underneath. . . R. arenicolus 
EE. Leaves quite or nearly glabrous underneath... . .24. R. complex 
BB. Primocanes very stout and extensive, strongly angled or 
even grooved and furrowed, viciously armed with large 
and very broad-based hooked prickles often 4% inch long: 
leaves of flowering shoots mostly simple and conspicu- 
ously oblong 
AA. Dewberries with prominently gland-bearing primocanes: 
prickles of differing sizes. 
B. Flowers 1% inches or more across, on ascendate pedicels 
among the foliage 7. R. Boyntoni 
ub. Flowers 1 inch or less across, in short racemiform clusters. . 28. R. biformispinus 
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1. Rubus flagellaris, Willd. Enum. Pl. 549 (1809). 


R. canadensis var. roribaccus, Bailey, in Amer. Gard. xi, 642 
(1890). 

R. villosus var. roribaccus, Bailey, Sketch Evol. Nat. Fruits, 373 
(1808). 

R. procumbens var. roribaccus, Bailey, Stand. Cyclo. Hort. 3031 
(1916). 

R. flagellaris var. roribaccus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 160 (1923). 

R. roribaccus, Rydb. in Britt. Man. Fl. North. States and Can. 
498 (1001). 

R. subuniflorus, Rydb. l.c. 

R. aboriginum, Rydb. in N. Amer. FI. xxii, 473 (1913). 


R. Urbanianus, Berger in Hedrick et al. Small Fruits of N. Y., 
Rept. N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta. for 1925, ii, 68 (1926). 
R. procumbens, Auct. 


Stout bright green glandless prickly dewberry often occupying con- 
siderable areas, with large frequently 5-foliolate leaves on primocanes 
and that are triangular- or angled-ovate shouldered and pointed, 
strongly serrate or toothed, flowers on long ascending separate pedicels 
from the floricanes or overtopping leafy laterals and not forming dis- 
tinct clusters. Characteristically a strong long-running plant tending to 
make large colonies but sometimes short and weak on sterile lands, 
glandless, slightly hairy-pubescent on growing tips, prickly, varying be- 
tween the different patches: primocanes strong and often several feet 
long, frequently much branched, at first perhaps ascending but becom- 
ing prostrate and trailing, rooting at single or branched tips late in sea- 
son, prickles sharp and mostly hooked and 10-20 to the inch; leaflets on 
primocanes mostly 5 on very strong vigorous canes but often 3, on the 
ovate or rhombic-ovate or triangular-ovate order and usually prom- 
inently pointed, 2-3 inches long, terminal one frequently subcordate at 
base, sharply mostly doubly serrate-dentate, glabrous or pubescent un- 
derneath, the stalks and sometimes midrib prickly: floricane prickles 
stronger and commonly fewer, the leaflets 3, smaller and mostly narrower 
than on primocanes, narrow-ovate to oblong-ovate to cuneate-oblong or 
narrow-obovate and seldom exceeding 2 inches long, sometimes pubes- 
cent underneath, stalks (of leaves and leaflets) variously prickly: flowers 
1-several on short or long leafy laterals, some of the floral leaves often 
simple and wide at base and perhaps obscurely lobed, the pedicels mostly 
long from the axils and prickly; flowers about 1 inch across, with broad 
petals, calyx-lobes pubescent, short-acute: fruit nearly globose, % inch 
or more diameter, with rather loose drupelets, black, edible and often 
delicious. 

The common dewberry, on dry banks and open fields, Maine to 
Ontario and Minnesota, Kansas, Oklahoma, northern Florida, and re- 
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ported from Texas. This species and R. ostryifolius are the most widely 
spread of North American blackberries. 

Colonies may differ markedly from one another even in the same re- 
gion, and specimens from single patches, particularly if incomplete, may 
appear to represent different species. Good primocane foliage usually 
affords dependable marks of identification, with the characteristic large 
broad or shouldered pointed strongly double-toothed terminal leaflet. The 
plant runs into thornless states, and sometimes a colony will have its 
short primocanes erect till late in the season, then bending over and tak- 
ing root. It is supposed to hybridize with other species. With the segre- 
gation of limital relatives, as R. nefrens far west, the subordination of 
variables, and the clearer definition of other species heretofore confused 
with it, R. flagellaris should now be fairly understandable; yet there are 
plants within its range that I can not place, mostly for lack of adequate 
material. 


R. flagellaris var. geophilus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 235 (1925). 
R. geophilus, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 148 (1906). 


A strong vigorous plant with large cut-toothed leaflets. 


Southwestern Maine as collected and understood by Blanchard, but 
the same or similar forms may occur elsewhere; the form may not be 


worthy varietal separation. The Mayes and Geer dewberries belong to 
this phasis of the species. 

The disposition of R. geophilus turns on the definition of flagellaris, 
the latter known to Blanchard as procumbens. In his account of “Some 
Maine Rubi” in Rhodora 1906 he defined procumbens in terms of a plant 
with only moderate-sized leaves, leaflets on primocanes mostly 3 and ser- 
rate-dentate or slightly serrate, flowers on rather short pedicels (14-2% 
inches long). In contrast to this was geophilus, a stronger plant with 
large leaves, leaflets on primocanes 5 and very coarsely and doubly ser- 
rate with a jagged outline, flowers larger and on pedicels 1-3 inches long. 
I have a good series of Blanchard’s specimens of both procumbens and 
geophilus from southwestern Maine and have also collected the plants 
there. 


+ R. flagellaris var. occidualis, var. nov. 


Folia subter molli-pubescentia, omnia profunde dentata: pedicelli et 
axes pubescentes: flores maximi, petala interdum 1 unciam longa. 

Leaves soft-pubescent underneath; primocane leaflets large and thin, 
terminal one evenly subcordate-ovate, very sharply serrate; floral leaf- 
lets relatively short and broad, sometimes nearly ovate or elliptic, sharply 
cut-toothed: flowers very large, the petals sometimes 1 inch long and 
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nearly % inch broad and rounded at apex; pedicels and flowering axis 
distinctly pubescent. 

Prairies, Ames, Story County, lowa (Cratty), Jackson County, west- 
ern, and Boone County, north-central Missouri (Bush). 


Fic. 155. A THORNLESS DewsBerry, Rubus flagellaris var. almus (x %). 


+ R. flagellaris var. almus, var. nov. Fig. 155. 

Espinosus: flores proxime ad floricanum magis quam in lateralibus 
foliosis. 

Strong vigorous completely thornless dewberry, bearing its flowers on 
pedicels arising directly from the floricane lateral bud or spur rather than 
on leafy shoots: the little leaves on the spur may fall away when the fruit 
is ripe: foliage like that of var. geophilus. 

A thornless dewberry. I have it as Foster Thornless from the Foster 
Nurseries, Denton, Texas; it originated near Gainesville, Texas. I have 


a thornless dewberry, of similar floral habit, also from Benton County 


Nursery, Rogers, Arkansas; planted at Ithaca the plant survived the win- 
ter but did not fruit. 

The nomenclature of the common dewberry is not wholly satisfac- 
tory. The process of separating the plant from other rubuses was a long 
one, the plant is greatly variable, and names have been misapplied. The 
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plant was recognized as early as 1785 by Rev. Manasseh Cutler in ‘An 
account of some of the vegetable productions, naturally growing in this 
part of America,’’ or New England, but without binomial; it was ‘‘com- 
mon in old fields’’, known as ‘Small bramble, Blackberry Brier, Dew- 
berry’. In fact, Josselyn in his ‘‘New-England’s Rarities’ in 1672, had 
mentioned ‘“‘Dew-Berry’’. By Bigelow, 1814 and subsequently, this dew- 
berry was taken to be R. trivialis of Michaux; in fact, Michaux himself 
did not distinguish the two species and gave the range of trivialis as 
Carolina and Pennsylvania, “‘ubique frequens’’, as if his plant were of 
general distribution, but ¢rivialis as he defined it does not reach Pennsy!l- 
vania as far as we know. In 1818 the name flagellaris was introduced into 
the record by two independent botanists. Amos Eaton, in that year, 
adopted (trivialis for the northern plant but had a var. flagellaris with 
“orbicular petals and small smooth leaves”. In 1818 also, Wm. P. C. 
Barton in the first volume of Compendium Flore Philadelphice (page 
233) describes the dewberry as R. procumbens of Muhlenberg and 
trivialis of Michaux; it was very common in old and neglected fields. As 
flagellaris he described apparently R. hispidus of which trivialis of Aiton 
Hort. Kew, Ed. 2, iii, 269 he considers to be a synonym. There are no 
specimens of Barton’s in the herbarium of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences in Philadelphia to interpret these dewberries. 


Before this time, however (1813), Muhlenberg had entered the name 
Rubus procumbens in his Catalogus Plantarum Americe Septentrionalis 
but without description or diagnosis, so that the name is invalid; and 
there is no specimen in the Muhlenberg herbarium at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia bearing evidence that it was named 
procumbens by himself. Evidently at that epoch Muhlenberg had not 
separated the species of the flagellaris group. (See Gent. Herb. i, 159). 
In his Catalogus he enters trivialis under procumbens as if it were intended 
as a synonym. Subsequently in a manuscript he defined procumbens, as 
explained in the next paragraph, but this of course does not constitute 
publication. Interesting testimony as to the lack of close differentiation 
of species at that time is provided by specimens in the Muhlenberg 
herbarium in a cover marked R. procumbens but not in his hand. Sev- 
eral loose pieces are in the folder, without data. Some of them are gland- 
ular and look like the scarce or unrecognized plant we know now as R. 
invisus. The pieces in the cover may not be all one collection. 


Torrey in 1826 also adopted (rivialis for the sarmentose-procumbent 
prickly berry. Beck in 1833 referred trivialis of Michaux, flagellaris of 
Willdenow and procumbens of Muhlenberg to R. hispidus. Torrey and 
Gray in 1840 separated the common dewberry from R. trivialis of Michaux 
and adopted R. canadensis of Linnzus, a name the plant continued to 
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bear until I had examined Linnzus’ plant and published on it in 1808. 
As synonyms of R. canadensis Torrey and Gray in 1840 cite flagellaris, 
Willd., procumbens, Muhl. Fl. Lancastr. ined., trivialis, Pursh, and 
argutus, Link. The dewberry was called canadensis by Gray in his first 
Manual, 1848, and so continued through six editions. The reference in 
Torrey and Gray to R. procumbens in the unpublished Lancaster (Penn.) 
Flora of Muhlenberg is interesting. This manuscript flora, closely writ- 
ten on the pages of two short thick blank-books, is in the library of the 
Gray Herbarium of Harvard University, and the plant there described 
is apparently the one we now know as flagellaris. 

In 1898 I applied villosus of Aiton to the common dewberry, but that 
name is invalidated by the prior villosus of Thunberg even if Aiton’s plant 
was actually the same as ours. Later R. flagellaris was revived; but 
authors who think the common dewberry is two species employ R. 
flagellaris for one of them and R. procumbens of Muhlenberg for the other. 
Focke in 1914 regarded the plant as a single composite species for which 
he employed the name procumbens with flagellaris applied to a sub- 
group, although stating that flagellaris has priority. 

The difficulty comes in the interpretation of the plant Willdenow 
named R. flagellaris. His diagnosis was full for those days and the speci- 
men (Fig 64, Gent. Herb. i) is extant. The specimen does not exactly 
tally with the diagnosis, for Willdenow describes the leaflets as 1 inch, 
presumably in length, but on the specimen they reach twice that dimen- 
sion, but this is probably an inadvertence. The specimens on the sheet 
in Berlin are three, a long piece of primocane and two flowering shoots. 
The leaflets are blunter than usual in this plant and both flowering 
shoots carry simple leaves. Rydberg used these features to separate 
flagellaris from procumbens,—leaflets rounded-ovate and floral leaves 
often unifoliolate. These features are unusual in the common dew- 
berry and they do not necessarily go together on the same plant: we 
do not know that the flower-shoots and primocane of Willdenow’s sheet 
are from the same plant. In a wide range of specimens I am able to 
match the Willdenovian material, although one wishes it were more char- 
acteristic. Brainerd (Vt. Bull. 217) adopted flagellaris saying that the 
Willdenovian type specimen, ‘‘which was a garden form, appears to be 
identical with our cultivated plants of R. procumbens Muhl. which have 
been collected from various parts of New England.”’ I know of no better 
way than to adopt the name flagellaris; the alternative would be to bring 
up the modern roribaccus or subuniflorus, names that were applied to par- 
ticular forms of the species, and this would result in confusing shifts. 
Willdenow’s plant was grown in the garden at Berlin from North America, 
and therefore under conditions abnormal to it; but it can not be 
disregarded. 
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Any number of species could be described from Rubus flagellaris if one 
had specimens only from markedly different colonies and from separated 
regions. It is preferred here to indicate some of the phases, until such 
time as comparable field studies over considerable areas yield dependable 
findings. 

Lucretia phasis: Plant very vigorous, lending itself to training on 
trellises and posts: leaflets large, often 4 inches long on primocanes, 
cuneate-obovate or the terminal one often broad-based or even sub- 
cordate: pedicels 3-6 inches long and strongly overtopping the foliage of 
flowering shoots and making a showy plant: flowers very large, some- 
times 2 inches across, calyx-lobes often herbaceous and appendaged: fruit 
large, to 1% inches long and 3% inch or more thick, shining black, acid 
and excellent. 

Lucretia dewberry, still the standard pomological variety, was first 
taken from the wild in West Virginia; similar plants are now and then 
found in nature in widely separated places. I know a patch of Lucretia 
persisting in a neglected field for more than twenty-five years after cul- 
tivation had ceased and still holding its characters well. 

Dog-tooth phasis: Leaflets large, deeply and irregularly cut-toothed 
or jagged; flowers and fruits large, on long ascending stalks. An occa- 
sional state or phase of flagellaris; represented in cultivation by Mayes 
dewberry (syn. Austin), recorded as having been found wild at Pilot 
Point, Denton County, Texas, about 1880 by John Mayes; also by the 
Geer dewberry, probably not now in cultivation, discovered in a woodlot 
on the property of Mrs. Geer, Plainfield, Livingston County, Michigan, 
about 1887. The Gardena dewberry as represented in my herbarium 
from different sources is also referable here, although it is written that 
the variety is supposed to be a seedling of Premo, of western origin. 
Premo itself is a very distinct looking plant, of undetermined origin, and 
which I am unable to place botanically. 


Dry-bank phasis: On hard rather sterile banks and roadsides and on 
sandy lands one often finds colonies with small leaflets and flowers sol- 
itary or perhaps two at a spur; specimens made from such plants may 
have a very distinct appearance, as in Rydberg’s R. subuniflorus; on 
other parts of the same floricane or on other growths in the same colony 
one usually can select specimens showing several-flowered spurs. 


Pubescent phasis: Frequently the plants are prominently soft-pubes- 
cent on young growths, under surface of leaves and inflorescence. This 
phase may occur anywhere in the range of the species, and is not geo- 
graphical. Rydberg’s R. aboriginum belongs here. 

Short-leaved phasis: Leaflets shorter in proportion to length than in 
the general run of the species and much less acuminate or very abruptly 
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pointed, the terminal ones on primocanes nearly as broad as long giving 
a rounded effect; upper leaves in inflorescence likely to be simple and 
very broad. In this phasis one meets plants that match the type speci- 
men of Willdenow’s flagellaris; 1 have had the best agreement with that 
specimen in plants coming from Indiana westward, but the short-leaved 
phasis is eastern as well as western. 


Prickless phasis: Now and then one finds a colony in which the canes 
are nearly or even wholly destitute of pricks or prickles. This character 
does not appear to be correlated with other botanical features nor has it 
a range of its own. The thornless dewberries of cultivation, as far as I 
have seen them, are quite a different set: see R. flagellaris var. almus. 


Upstanding phasis: Sometimes the primocanes stand erect or nearly 
so, and some of them may never decline and take root. Usually these 
canes are very short, perhaps not more than one foot or two tall, and 
plants are likely to look weak and otherwise abnormous; the leaves may 
be small and prickles few. 


Thin-woods phasis: Plant soft and delicate, with thin foliage, few 
little weak prickles or none, ordinarily occurring as separate plants rather 
than in colonies, often sterile, sometimes bearing a single flower termi- 
nating a shoot. This form of flagellaris is seen in open woods, and it 
looks like a different species but frequently it may be traced out to full- 
vigor plants at the openings. 

Here I think belongs the plant described by the late Alwin Berger as 
R. Urbanianus, accounted a hybrid between R. hispidus and R. pubescens. 
It would be strange indeed if a natural hybrid should occur between these 
two species for R. pubescens (triflorus) is not a blackberry or Eubatus but 
one of Focke’s subgenus Cylactis. Rubus Urbanianus was found by 
Berger in a wood in Niagara County, New York, at the camp of the late 
George Urban Jr. of Buffalo. The fruit is described as red, but full color 
may be delayed under woods conditions. Under the guidance of Dr. 
U. P. Hedrick who was with Dr. Berger when he discovered the plant 
and of George Urban 3rd, I visited the wood on Lake Ontario seven miles 
east of Youngstown. The plant was frequent in the wood; R. pubescens 
was common; R. hispidus occurred. The circumstantial suggestion of 
hybridity was therefore strong. In this wood (as in others) one also finds 
little thin deficient practically glandless forms of R. allegheniensis, a foot or 
two tall and mostly sterile. But at the margin of the wood was R. flagel- 
laris, with which Urbanianus agrees in essential botanical characters. I 
find the same plant at Ithaca in a thin wood about which flagellaris 
occurs but where neither hispidus or pubescens grows. 
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12. Rubus nefrens, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 239, fig. 111 (1925). 


Glandless essentially smooth running dewberry with light green foli- 
age, few and weak prickles, prevailingly 3 narrow commonly pointed not 
shouldered small primocane leaflets, few small flowers from each node 
with obtuse floral leaflets. Plant with light green cast and firm-looking 
foliage: primocanes slender and long but hard, glabrous, the few prickles 
very small, slightly bent, far apart; leaflets on primocanes 3 or some- 
times 5, elliptic-ovate, to 2 and sometimes 3 inches long, gradually 
pointed, closely serrate, terminal one more or less stalked and narrowed 
toward base and not angled, side-ribs prominent, glabrous or sometimes 
very indistinctly hairy on veins underneath, petioles almost devoid of 
prickles: floricane leaflets mostly smaller, oblong to oblong-obovate, the 
larger number obtuse or nearly so: flowers to 1 inch across, 1-4 on slender 
unarmed slightly hairy pedicels that arise from undeveloped spurs or 
very short laterals; petals broad-obovate, calyx-lobes broad terminating 
in a very short point: fruit globular, about % inch long. 


Rocky places and banks, western Missouri, eastern and central 
Oklahoma; type locality, Swope Park, Jackson County, Missouri. In 
robust states the primocane leaflets may be distinctly 5, coarsely toothed 
and very broad. 


13. Rubus Baileyanus, Britt. in Mem. Torr. Bot. Club, v, 185 (1894), 
excl. syn. Fig. 112, Gent. Herb. i. 


Rather soft more or less pubescent but glandless very leafy plant with 
very weak almost bristle-like scattered prickles, thin foliage, and few 
flowers on very slender ascending pedicels and elliptic obtusish floral leaf- 
lets. Primocanes at first ascending but eventually trailing and tipping, 
becoming 5 or 6 feet long, somewhat hairy near the tip but otherwise 
glabrous, prickles small and weak, mostly 12 or less to the inch, slanting 
and slightly curved; leaflets of primocane leaves 3 or 5, thin and soft, 
ovate to elliptic-ovate, terminal one 2-3 inches long and nearly as broad 
being broadly ovate and stalked and often subcordate, the lateral ones 
narrower, all coarsely and nearly apiculate serrate-dentate, dull and 
sparsely appressed-pilose above, soft-pubescent underneath, petioles and 
sometimes the ribs weakly prickly: floricanes terete, glabrous, prickles 
sparse; leaves of floricanes frequently simple and perhaps lobed but mostly 
of 3 elliptic or elliptic-ovate and mostly obtuse or at least not sharp-pointed 
leaflets pubescent underneath and mostly with scattered small appressed 
hairs above: flowers 1, 2 or 3 at a node or on short leafy spurs, on slender 
slightly prickly hairy pedicels 1-3 inches long and often accompanied by 
simple leaves; calyx-lobes broad, pubescent, erect or ascending at ma- 
turity: fruit oblong-conic, to % inch long, seedy. 

Hillsides, vicinity of Marion, Smyth County, southwestern Virginia 
(original locality), ‘exceedingly abundant”; Lookout Mountain, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, in partial shade, making a large colony; near 
Williamsburg, Virginia, Grimes 3442. The confused history of R. 
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Baileyanus is stated in Gent. Herb. i, 239; the citations originally in- 
cluded in it represent different plants, and the species should be estab- 
lished on the specimens, still extant, originally cited and described by 
Britton in Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club for July 1893. The 
name has been applied generally in the North to forms of R. flagellaris. 
It is a very distinct looking plant as I have taken it twice on Lookout 
Mountain, near the front escarpment. 


14. Rubus arizonensis, Focke, in Bibl. Bot. iii, 83 (1914). 


R. oligospermus, Thornber ex Rydb. in N. Amer. FI. xxii, 470 
(1913), non Sudre. 


R. scolocaulon, Brandegee in Univ. Calif. Publ. Bot. vi, 498 
(1919) apud Standley. 


Far southwestern representative of R. flagellaris differing in stouter 
broader-based prickles, prickly pedicels, and by narrower more elliptic 
or oval smaller not shouldered leaflets the terminal one of which on primo- 
canes is not subcordate at base. Primocanes slender at first, somewhat 
angled and lightly pilose becoming glabrous, bearing closely placed strong 
flat-based curved prickles 12 or less to the inch; leaflets of primocane 
leaves 3 or 5, elliptic-acuminate or ovate with mostly narrowing base, 
terminal one prominently stalked and to 2 inches long and half or more 
as broad, all margins very finely and sharply double-serrate, sparsely pu- 
bescent both surfaces, with slender pubescent petiole and petiolule hav- 
ing many curved prickles: floricanes terete carrying stout curved or 
hooked prickles; leaves sometimes simple and ovate-acuminate in in- 
florescence, otherwise of 3 oblong or elliptic-ovate leaflets pubescent un- 
derneath and sparsely so above: flowers rather small, usually less than 34 
inch across, 2-6 on slender lightly-pubescent prickly ascendate pedicels 
to a lateral, some of them from lower axils; calyx-lobes narrow-acuminate, 
pubescent, reflexed: fruit globose, % inch or less across, of few large 
drupelets. 

Mountains, Arizona and Mexico. 


15. Rubus Enslenii, Tratt. Ros. Monogr. iii, 63 (1823). Figs. 156, 
157; also figs. 69, 70, 114, Gent. Herb. i. 


R. villosus var. Enslenti, W. Stone, Plants So. N. J. in Ann. 
Rept. N. J. State Mus. for 1910, 480 (1911). 


Weak but long-running thin-leaved glandless dewberry nearly or 
quite glabrous at maturity, the young primocanes with an herbaceous 
look and bearing caducous scale-like bracts on the lower part, flowers 
large and commonly solitary or twin on very thin pedicels. Widely vari- 
able, some of the floricanes frequently only a foot or so high and erect when 
in bloom: primocanes at first erect and soft but becoming arching and 
then trailing and rooting at tip and remaining very slender, perhaps 
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Fic. 156. SMALL DEWBERRY, Rubus Enslenii as it presents itself early in the season. 
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slightly pilose at growing end but otherwise glabrous, with scattered weak 
curved prickles 8-10 or less to the inch and no bristles; leaves thin and dull 
green, the leaflets 3 or seldom imperfectly 5 on strong primocanes, thin; 
terminal leaflets on primocanes ovate or broad-ovate, either narrowed or 
subcordate at base, sharply or obtusely pointed, sometimes 3% inches 
long and 3 inches broad, but prevailingly about 2 inches long, usually with 
a very few appressed hairs above and more or less short-hairy along veins 
underneath, either sharply or obtusely serrate, lateral primocane leaf- 
lets similar but smaller and perhaps obscurely lobed, petiole glabrous or 
essentially so, more or less prickly: floricane leaflets oblong-ovate and 
obtuse to broad-ovate and acute even on one plant, serratures simple and 
obtuse to double and sharp, smaller than on primocanes and pubescence 
similar: flowers (sometimes double) large and soft-looking, 1 inch or more 
across, with prominently reflexed broad tomentose calyx-lobes at full 
anthesis, for the most part on single or twin very thin lightly pubescent 
and sometimes sparingly gland-bearing pedicels but sometimes 3 or even 
4 from one slender soft leafy lateral which may bear an undivided leaf or 
two at the top: fruit small and nearly globular, usually less than % inch 
across, of few rather large drupelets. 

As here accepted, Rubus Enslenii becomes a major species, counter- 
part of R. flagellaris and covering much the same range, from eastern 
Massachusetts to Wisconsin and to Alabama and Mississippi, in several 
phases. In its small states with little erect floricanes and obtuse small 
leaflets it looks quite unlike the long-running large-leaved forms, but long 
canes arise from the same plant as the short ones and in my large 
assortment of specimens I find no definable break from one extreme of 
the plant to the other. In my herbarium have long lain covers under new 
specific but unpublished names but I can not now separate them satisfac- 
torily. The plant from Georgia south may be specifically distinct from 
the northern: this must be worked out as experience accumulates. The 
plant known to Torrey and Gray, Fl. N. Amer. i, 455 as R. villosus var. 
humifusus is in part this species as attested by a specimen in the Torrey 
herbarium but that name covered also a form of R. flagellaris as shown 
in that herbarium. This Torrey and Gray reference was accounted for 
by Britton as long ago as 1893 under R. invisus and also under R. Bailey- 
anus, thereby being the first of the modern botanists to recognize the 
plant as a distinct species. Forty years ago I collected the plant on the 
sandy shores of Lake Michigan, and renewed my acquaintance with it 
in that Michigan territory thirty-five years thereafter; I have taken it 
in southern Mississippi (where it was thought two new species were evi- 
denced) and in various other places, and it has come to me from widely 
separated regions. Trattinnick, author of the species, accredited R. 
Enslenii merely to North America without locality; the original speci- 
mens are in Vienna, (See Gent. Herb. i, 244). 
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16. Rubus rhodinsulanus, Bailev, Gent. Herb. i, 242, fig. 113 
(1925). 


Glandless sparsely prickly dewberry with usually 3 rather small broad 
short-ovate closely serrate not shouldered dull-colored leaflets, flowers few 
on short pedicels terminating leafy shoots. Plant forming more or less 
circular or well-marked patches, with short internodes, tip-rooting: primo- 
canes glabrous, becoming 5 feet or so long and trailing but at first erect 
or ascending, perhaps forking late in the season, with small curved or 
hooked prickles 5-15 to the inch; primocane leaflets prevailingly 3 but in- 
frequently 5, terminal one short-stalked and to 2 inches long and at base 
broad or subcordate, short-ovate or sometimes even broader, rather 
abruptly narrowed to point, sharply and mostly closely serrate, side ribs 
very prominent and brown underneath, glabrous or with a few sparse 
hairs above, lightly pubescent underneath, the stalks bearing weak hooked 
prickles: leaflets on floricanes usually narrower and smaller and often 
oblong-obtuse, upper floral leaves frequently simple: flowers rather small, 
sometimes single but commonly 3-5 on rather short leafy laterals, the 
nearly unarmed or prickly pedicels 1 or 2 inches long and diverging in 
fruit and thinly hairy and sometimes bearing a very few glands; calyx- 
lobes more or less pubescent not tomentose: fruit nearly globular to ob- 
long, to % inch long, with large seeds. 


Sandy or open dry land, Prudence Island, Narragansett Bay, Rhode 
Island (original station) and in Connecticut; apparently extends farther 
south; also in Nova Scotia. Late in the season the primocanes may 
branch freely, producing long slender small-leaved growths. 


17. Rubus invisus, Bailey, Sketch Evol. Nat. Fruits, 374 (1898). 
R. canadensis var. invisus, Bailey, in Amer. Gard. xii, 83 (1891). 


R. flagellaris var. invisus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 161 (1923). 


An ascending dewberry with ovate not rhomboidal coarsely toothed 
leaflets and glandular-pubescent flowering shoots and pedicels. Plant 
strongly ascending and giving a rather high effect for a dewberry, the 
terete primocanes becoming decumbent and trailing and root-tipping 
late in the season: prickles on primocanes usually less than 10 to the inch, 
small but stout, straight or curved but scarcely hooked: leaflets on primo- 
canes 3 or 5, ovate or the terminal one broadly so and the lateral narrowly, 
of regular outline and lacking the rhomboidal form of representative R. 
flagellaris, to 3 inches long, nearly or quite simply serrate with broad 
apiculate teeth, sparsely appressed-hairy above and thinly pubescent to 
glabrate underneath, petioles bearing curved prickles and sessile or 
stalked poorly developed glands: flowers 1 inch across with broad rounded 
petals and calyx-lobes prominently acute or acuminate or somewhat foli- 
aceous and glandular, 1-6 on long glandular-pubescent pedicels, the leafy 
glandular and pubescent flowering laterals erect from the mostly up- 
wardly curving or arching terete sparsely prickly floricanes: leaves on 
floricanes 3-foliolate or the floral ones simple, mostly ovate or oblong- 
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ovate, rather closely serrate, pubescent as on primocane leaves, petioles 
thinly pubescent and mostly glandular: fruit small, globose or very short- 
oblong, about '% inch across, seedy, with spreading or ascending calyx- 
lobes. 

Dry banks, Ithaca, New York. Fig. 108, Gent. Herb. i. I have tried 
in other times to associate other ranges with it and have made it a variety 
of flagellaris because it had not been positively found elsewhere. I now 
redefine it from the original locality, specimens, and notes, and await 
further light. The type locality was long ago destroyed but I have a 
specimen collected in 1888 by the late W. R. Dudley (who thought it 
distinct), several sheets collected by myself in 1891, and one by F. W. 
Card in 1893. I do not now associate any pomological varieties with it. 


The invisus plant has had various interpretations: see the brief ac- 
count in Gent. Herb. i, 238, and 239 under no. 16. The name invisus 
was made by myself in 1891 for the plant here described but of varietal 
rank; the name was raised to specific rank by Britton in 1893 on the sup- 
position that it is the same as R. villosus var. humifusus of Torrey & 
Gray (which is Enslenii), and the plant he described is still another 
(Baileyanus). Under arbitrary application of the homonym rule, my 
elevation of var. invisus to specific rank in 1898 (before the formulation 
of the International Rules) may be untenable; but in the choice of alter- 
natives it is better to retain the application of the name as first intended 
rather than further to confuse the nomenclature of this perplexed plant. 


+ 18. Rubus centralis, spec. nov. § Procumbentes. 


Prostratus et repens, aculei paucissimi: foliola in primocanis 3, lato- 
ovata et brevi-acuminata, subter molli-pubescentia: flores 3-5 in separatis, 
ascendentibus et glandulari-pubescentibus pedicellis. 

Pubescent sparsely prickly or nearly unarmed dull-leaved trailer with 
3 leaflets on primocanes of which the terminal one is subcordate-ovate, 
flowers few on separate ascending glandular pedicels. Primocanes semi- 
erect but becoming prostrate and trailing, branching, with few scattered 
small prickles or even none, puberulent to glabrate, glandless; leaflets 3 
on primocanes, very broad, the terminal one stalked and broadly sub- 
cordate-ovate, short-pointed, 114-2% inches long and nearly as broad, 
all rather coarsely serrate-dentate, with sparse appressed hairs above 
and densely soft-pubescent underneath, petioles pubescent and some- 
what armed: floricanes and foliage much as the primocanes except leaf- 
lets less tomentose underneath, perhaps narrower and terminal one less 
subcordate or somewhat tapering at base, axis of short leafy flowering 
shoots and petioles pubescent and often sparsely glandular: flowers few, 
3-5, on upright pubescent glandular pedicels mostly from different leaf- 
axils: fruit nearly globular, about % inch across with many large drupe- 
lets, the hairy-tomentose calyx-lobes ascending. 
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Talbot County, Maryland (eastern shore), Mt. Vernon, Virginia, and 
also Stafford County; southern Indiana; type C. C. Deam 27, 967, State 
Forest, Clark County, Indiana, on a black-white oak slope. 


hee 


Fic. 158 FLOWER-SHOOTS AND PRIMOCANE LEAF of Rubus Grimesii (X %). 


19. Rubus Grimesii, spec. nov. Fig. 158. § Procumbentes. 


Repens, affinis R. biformispino et R. Boyntoni sed sine glandulis et 
duplicatis aculeis in primocanis: folia subter molli-pubescentia: folia 
primocanorum parva: inflorescentia glandularis, flores aliquot in racemo 
aperto. 


Pubescent trailer with glandular inflorescence and small foliage on 


flowering shoots. Primocanes ascending at first, becoming decumbent 
and tipping, not glandular or setose, bearing scattered rather prominent 
curved prickles 6 or 8 to inch, glabrous except near tip; primocane leaf- 
lets mostly 5, ovate to narrow-ovate, long- or short-pointed, 2-3 inches 
long, terminal one stalked and sometimes broad to subcordate at base, 
all coarsely double-serrate, thinly hairy above and soft-pubescent under- 
neath, the petioles prickly and pilose: floricanes terete and glabrous, with 
rather stout widely separated prickles; leaves small, thinly appressed- 
hairy above and soft-pubescent underneath, the upper ones in the flower- 
clusters usually simple and ovate, the others of 3 ovate or oblong short- 
pointed or bluntish leaflets, the petioles more or less glandular: flowers 
about 1 inch or more across with oblong petals, small felty somewhat 
glandular calyx-lobes, mostly 5-10 on slender ascending glandular-hairy 
and faintly prickly pedicels in an open cluster on short leafy glandular 
laterals. 
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Originally collected by the late E. Jerome Grimes in 1921 at the edge 
of pine woods one-half mile west of Williamsburg, Virginia, in sandy soil, 
and taken by myself in the same locality in 1930 (after an unsuccessful 
search two years earlier) under the guidance of Professor Paul A. Warren. 


20. Rubus recurvicaulis, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 153 (1906). 
R. recurvicaulis var. inarmatus, Blanch. |.c. 155. 

Glabrous recurving and trailing tip-rooting plant, glandless except 
perhaps on calyx, with few or no prickles, short broad clusters on leafy 
branchlets, having something of the look of some of the Canadenses. 
Primocanes angled, to 4 feet long, frequently branched, unarmed or some- 
times bearing scattered slender almost bristle-like prickles, leafy; leaves 
large and firm, glabrous both surfaces or perhaps with indistinct hairs on 
veins underneath, 5-foliolate, petiole and petiolule often carrying small 
curved prickles; leaflets broad and acuminate, the lateral ones sessile or 
nearly so and more or less rhombic-elliptic, mostly rather broad at base, 
the terminal one broad-ovate and sometimes subcordate or oblique, 5-6 
inches long and more than half as broad, margins coarsely unevenly ser- 
rate-dentate: floricanes mostly terete, slightly if at all armed but the 
branches frequently bearing short curved or slanting prickles; leaves 3- 
foliolate or 3-lobed, large, usually narrower than those of primocanes, 
mostly acuminate but sometimes broad at apex, commonly very sharp- 
serrate: flowers medium, 1 inch or more across, 3-6 in open cymiform 
short clusters little if any overtopping foliage, pedicels lightly pubescent 
and unarmed; calyx-lobes conspicuously sharp-pointed, lightly pubescent 
and infrequently with a few glands, spreading: fruit globose or short-ob- 
long, to about % inch long, edible, the fruiting calyx gradually long- 
pointed, nearly or quite glabrous on the back and usually prominently 
nerved, edges pubescent, the lobes sometimes reaching % inch. 

Roadsides and pastures, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to northern 
New Hampshire; original locality, York County, southwestern Maine; 
reported from Newfoundland. Pubescent forms passed as R. recurvicaulis 
may belong elsewhere. 

There has been confusion in the delimitation of R. recurvicaulis. It 
will aid us if we know that in the pencilled notes with his own specimens 
Blanchard compared the plant with R. recurvans (heterophyllus) and fre- 
quently ticketed them ‘‘false recurvans’’. The similarity to that species 
lies notably in the foliage on the vigorous lower floricane laterals (some 
of which bear more or less indefinite flower-clusters), the leaflets being 
prominently long-pointed and jagged-edged. From heterophyllus, how- 
ever, R. recurvicaulis differs in its glabrous character and the trailing 
tip-rooting habit as well as in the ascendate pedicels. 


R. recurvicaulis var. armatus, Fernald, in Rhodora, xxii, 168 
(1920). 

Pedicels bristly. 

Newfoundland, Miquelon, Nova Scotia. 
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21. Rubus plicatifolius, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 149 (1906). 
R. semierectus, Blanch. |.c. 156. 


Trailing or recurving tip-rooting glandless dewberry with straightish 
prickles, primocane leaflets mostly 5 and terminal one prominently 
stalked and all with very prominent side-veins and margins deeply sharp- 
toothed, flowers in short racemiform clusters. Strong plant with canes 
3-6 feet long, sometimes arching and then recurving and becoming trail- 
ing, and few or many straight or declined but not hooked prickles 5-15 
to the inch: primocane leaflets prevailingly 5 but sometimes 3 and then 
the lateral ones usually lobed, middle one prominently stalked and 
rounded or subcordate at base, ovate to oval and conspicuously long- 
pointed, to 3% inches long, not shouldered or rhombic, closely and uni- 
formly doubly serrate, glabrous above and lightly pubescent on veins 
underneath: floricane leaflets 3, small, to 2% inches long but often only 
1 inch, otherwise like those on primocanes: flowers about 1 inch across, 
3-9 on short lateral leafy shoots 2-6 inches high, most or all the pedicels 
under 1 inch long and more or less divaricate, making broad raceme-like 
clusters that are abundant from the prostrate canes: fruit short-oblong, 
about % inch long. 

Nova Scotia to Vermont; southeastern Connecticut (Jansson); orig- 
inal station, southwestern Maine. Blanchard states the ‘‘plaited or ruf- 
fled margins of the leaves of this plant make it unique among dewberries 
if not among blackberries in general’; I have taken the plant at one of 
the original stations and this feature did not impress me although the 
sharp teeth are striking. 

Aiton’s Rubus villosus, 1789, the description of which is very meager, 
is represented in the British Museum by a specimen (Fig. 72, Gent. 
Herb. i, and see page 167), which may be this species but his name is 
antedated by Thunberg’s villosus. The name villosus was long mistakenly 
applied to the highbush blackberry, R. allegheniensis. 

Blanchard founded R. plicatifolius and R. semierectus in the August 
1906 issue of Rhodora, the former in a section with “‘stems prostrate” 
and the latter under ‘‘stems recurved’. The Blanchardian material of 
the two is indistinguishable, and I have now taken both of them at orig- 
inal stations. The difference in habit is probably not greater than one 
would expect to find in well separated colonies. R. plicatifolius as | saw 
it was not perfectly prostrate. It is not impossible that specimens passed 
as semierectus may be heterophyllus (recurvans); note the remarks under 
R. recurvicaulis. 


22. Rubus oriens, spec. nov. § Procumbentes. Fig. 159. 


Affinis R. recurvicauli et R. plicatifolio: folia non valde acuto-serrata, 
subter pubescentia: superiores pedicelli breves et florum botri compacti, 
calyx non amplificatus: primocani setiferi. 
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Small low condensed plant of doubtful affinity, with stout long 
tap-root, no prickles, becoming decumbent and apparently trailing, 
leaflets 3 and small, the floricane laterals rising from large scaly buds. 
Primocanes a few inches to 1% feet long, at first erect, but probably 
eventually lying on the ground, terete, set with small fine short slanting 
bristles either closely placed or sometimes only 25 or so to the inch, 
glands very few or none; leaves on primocanes 3-foliolate, dull and glab- 
rous above, pubescent on the strong veins underneath, margins irregu- 
larly but not very sharply serrate; petioles with few or many bristles and 
puberulent but without evident glands; leaflets ovate, short-acuminate, 
mostly under 2% inches long, narrowed or obtuse at base, laterals ses- 
sile and middle one very short-stalked: floricanes often retaining some of 
the bristles; upper leaves of inflorescence often simple, the others of 3 
broad short-acute or blunt leaflets; laterals 3-6 or 7 inches long, axis 
glabrous or puberulent, glandless, sometimes bearing a few bristles, ter- 
minated by a short close cluster of 10 or fewer flowers (which are about 
1 inch across) on short pubescent more or less setose pedicels that may 
show strong glands; petals narrow-oblong; calyx-lobes narrow and long- 
acuminate, practically glabrous except on edges, glands few if any: fruit 
nearly globular, to % inch across, of rather large drupelets, the calices 
erect or spreading. 

Banks and sandy places, Quebec: vicinity of Montmorency, Macoun 
67,904 (1905); St. Raymond, Cap-Rouge, Ancienne Lorette, Valcartier, 
Marte-Victorin. 

As delimited at present, a plant only short-trailing or sometimes 
erect with decumbent or spreading lower growths. It has been confused 
with small states of R. recurvicaulis, and it is not unlikely that it is a 
dwarf form of trailing plants farther south that pass as that species 
but which should be segregated. In Maine, Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land the recurvicaulis group is not homogeneous, and apparently two 
or more other species are involved in plants that have been referred to 
it. The primocanes of the plant I here describe as R. oriens appear to 
develop late; they bear small weak bristles and these may persist on 
the floricanes; this character may suggest the Abbreviantes. There 
are no real prickles. 

The specimens I have examined of this rubus are singularly uniform 
in} general appearance, drying dark, with side-ribs of leaves prominent 
and brownish-pubescent underneath; largest leaflets before me do not 
exceed 3 inches in length of blade and serratures not deep. 


+ 23. Rubus michiganensis, nov. st. Fig. 110, Gent. Herb. i. 


R. villosus var. michiganensis, Card in Bailey, Sketch Evol. Nat. 
Fruits, 374 (1898); Card, Bush-Fruits, 329 (1898). 

R. flagellaris var. michiganensis, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 161, fig. 
67 (1923). 
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Fic. 159. THE LITTLE PHAsis of Rubus oriens (X 24). Quebec. 
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Stout more or less pubescent glandless trailer with very sharply 
strong-toothed leaflets, few prickles not hooked, and flowers several ter- 
minating large leafy shoots. Primocanes glabrous or essentially so, 
strongly ee with large leaves, prickles straight or slightly curved, 
rather short, 5-10 to the inch; leaflets on primocanes 5, ovate to oblong- 
ovate and commpicmoualy pointed, 2-3 inches long, the terminal one 
stalked and broad-based or subcordate, prominently side-ribbed, irreg- 
ularly jagged-dentate, glabrous or perhaps hairy along veins above and 
pubescent underneath, stalks somewhat prickly: floricanes terete and 
glabrous, with scattered curved or straight prickles, main leaves 3-foli- 
olate, mostly rather small but on very strong pubescent shoots as large 
as on primocanes, upper floral leaves usually simple and more or less 
lobed and broad-based: flowers rather small, 4-12, in upper axils of stout 
foliaceous laterals, pedicels short and ascending and pubescent but 
usually devoid of prickles; calyx-lobes broad and pubescent and in fruit 
deflexed: fruit globular-oblong, rather large, good. 

Michigan, Wisconsin. First taken by me in 1880 trailing in sand and 
partially buried along Lake Michigan at South Haven, Michigan (Van 
Buren County), and again in 1891, 1892, 1893, and later grown at Ithaca; 
now sent me by A. M. Fuller from Waukesha and Adams counties, 
Wisconsin, the receipt of which has persuaded me to accord the plant 
specific rank. Sometimes the great leafy flower-shoots 1 foot or more 


long are as strong as primocanes. 


Willdenow’'s Rubus heterophyllus, 1811, has been adopted by Rydberg 
to cover both R. michiganensis and R. geophilus (N. Amer. F1. xxii, 473). 
The only specimen extant, grown at Berlin, is a tip of primocane (Fig. 68, 
Gent. Herb. i). This is somewhat like shoots of michiganensis but the 
leaflets are much narrower than anything I have seen in either geophilus 
or michiganensis. I can better match his specimen with forms of R. 
recurvans than with the Procumbentes; there is no evidence in Willdenow’'s 
account that he had a tip-rooting dewberry. See the fuller account 
under No. 78. 


+ 24. Rubus complex, spec. nov. Fig. 160. § Procumbentes. 


A R. arenicolo minore pubescentia differt, non tomentosus, foliola 
in primocanis interdum 5, inflorescentia longior, excedens folia et non foliis 
subtenta, flores sepe solitarii, pedicelli non glandulares. 

Much less pubescent plant than R. arenicolus, not tomentose, leaflets 
of primocane leaves sometimes 5, clusters extended and elongated and 
not closely subtended by foliage, flowers frequently single terminating 
very short shoots but mostly more numerous, sometimes as many as 8 or 


10, pedicels not gland-bearing. Primocanes ascending but finally pros- 
trate and trailing and rooting at tip, obscurely angled, glandless, glabrous 
except perhaps near tip, bearing few or rather numerous short straight 
or slightly slanting prickles; leaves of primocanes small but long-petioled, 
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Fic. 160. FLORICANE of Rubus complex (x 


dull and nearly glabrous above, very lightly pubescent to essentially 
glabrous underneath, mostly 3- but maybe 5-foliolate, petiole and ter- 
minal petiolule prickly; leaflets rhombic-ovate or terminal one ovate to 
2 inches long and more than half as broad, all short-pointed and coarsely 
double-serrate: floricanes terete, slender, short-prickly, the small leaves 
simple in top of cluster but mostly 3-foliolate, petiole sometimes weakly 
prickly: flowers to 1 inch across with rather narrow petals, sometimes one 
terminating a shoot spur but mostly 4-8 or 10 from lower and upper axils 
of leafy shoots 3-5 inches long making a somewhat racemiform cluster 
with only part of the glandless pedicels aggregated at apex; calyx-lobes 
very short-pointed, lightly pubescent outside, becoming reflexed, some- 
times bearing a gland or two: fruit globose, less than % inch long, of few 
drupes. 

Abundant in an old open sandy field near South Haven, VanBuren 
County, Michigan, making small stools or clumps; in the same region the 
trailing but very different R. flagellaris occurs, the relationship being 
suggested in the name I now bestow (Latin, complex, closely connected, 
in the same complex or association). 


25. Rubus arenicolus, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 151 (1906). Fig. 161. 


Prostrate trailing mostly glandless pubescent dewberry with prom- 
inent straight or slanting prickles, 3 broad primocane leaflets, and large 
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Fic. 161. FLoweR Parts AND PRIMOCANE LEAF of Rubus arenicolus (X 3%). Primo- 
cane leaflets are often 5. 
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flowers in a condensed cymiform cluster terminating leafy shoots and 
closely associated with foliage leaves. Primocanes usually close on 
ground although perhaps at first ascending, to 10 feet long, glabrous, with 
rather long straight or declined prickles 20 or less to the inch; leaflets on 
primocanes 3 or infrequently imperfectly 5, very broad-ovate or oval to 
nearly orbicular and abruptly pointed, mostly not exceeding 2 inches 
long but on vigorous growths 3 inches and nearly or quite as broad, rather 
closely double-serrate, terminal one broad-based or subcordate, thinly 
appressed- hairy above and soft-pubescent underneath, the stalks armed: 
floricane leaflets similar but smaller and mostly narrow, the upper floral 
ones simple and short-ovate: flowers mostly 1 inch or more across, 3-8 
on short prickly pubescent sometimes lightly glandular pedicels aggre- 
gated at top of leafy shoots into a cyme-like cluster, petals broad, calyx- 
lobes broad and short-pointed, tomentose: fruit about % inch both ways. 


An attractive species in sandy and open places, Nova Scotia, Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts. See page 283 as to name. 


26. Rubus velox, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 168, figs. 73, 74 (1923). 


Sturdy glandless long-running dewberry with angled canes and very 
strong hooked prickles and large flowers solitary or in a forking cluster, 
primocane leaflets long and frequently 5 and leaves of flowering shoots 
mostly oblong and simple. Primocanes usually at first ascending and 
then arching then running several feet and more or less tip-rooting, 
strongly angled, carrying strong very sharp broad-based hooked prickles 
perhaps 6 or 8 to the inch, puberulent when young but becoming nearly 
or quite glabrous; leaflets or primocanes 3 or 5, firm or hard, mostly on 
the oblong or elliptic order and variously pointed, to 3 or sometimes 4 
inches long and about half as broad, sharply serrate-dentate, sparsely 
pilose above but essentially glabrous, side veins prominent, thinly pubes- 
cent underneath, the pubescent stalks and the ribs bearing hooked 
prickles: floricane leaves 3-foliolate or the upper ones on flowering shoots 
simple and perhaps lobed, mostly smaller than on primocanes and pre- 
vailingly more obtuse, thinly pubescent underneath: flowers mostly 1 
inch or more across, bisexual but often self-sterile, solitary or several 
(1-6) on a flowering lateral, carried on long stout pubescent armed or 
unarmed upright pedicels, the pubescent calyx-lobes large and spreading 
and sometimes with foliaceous tips, petals sometimes more than s: fruit 
abundant when well pollinized, oblong, 1 inch and more long, black, 
early and good. 


Cultigen as far as now known, represented in McDonald dewberry or 
“dewberry-blackberry”’ and in Spaulding, perhaps also but less typically 
in Sorsby, Sonderegger, Haupt, Hoco, Texas Early, Soft Core, Jor- 
dan; the Dallas with sharper-serrate and more pointed leaflets very 
pubescent underneath may belong to this association, as also Texas 
Everbearing. McDonald, Spaulding and Jordan are stated to be of 
Texan origin, and all of these varieties have come into cultivation 
from somewhere west of the 88th meridian (longitude of Lake 
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Michigan). Most or all of them have been accounted hybrids, but this 
does not explain. Some of them are said to have been found in the wild. 
The varieties are not hardy in central New York. In founding the species 
Rubus velox 1 wrote: “I expect that the plant will be found when the 
Rubi of the Southwest are collected.”” I have seen fragments of plants 
that maintain my hope in such a discovery. If the plant is found to be 
native, the present diagnosis of the species may need to be considerably 
modified. 

The pomological varieties of R. velox appear to differ in the readiness 
with which they root at tip of canes. If covered, probably all of them 
take root although that may not be the commercial method of 
propagation. 

Because of their intermediate habit these plants have been supposed 
to be blackberry-dewberry hybrids, but it is quite impossible in the 
present state of knowledge to understand what their parents could 
have been. 


27. Rubus Boyntoni, Ashe, in Journ. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. xix, 9 
(1903). 

Glandular and pubescent dewberry or blackberry with ascending- 
arching canes that reach the ground and trail and root, dull-colored foli- 
age, flowers very large and showy and usually on separated slender ped- 
icels. Primocanes purplish or reddish, often ascending to 2 or 3 feet and 
then strongly arching and finally trailing perhaps many feet and rooting 
at tip, but weaker ones apparently sometimes remaining erect or oblique, 
the stronger ones terete below but angled higher up, glandular but usually 
much less so on the upper angled parts, with few or many scattered 
straight or somewhat curved prickles; primocane leaflets 3 or 5, dull, 
ovate, oblong or broader, long- or short-pointed, the terminal one some- 
times nearly orbicular and 3-4 inches long and mostly prominently 
stalked and broad or subcordate at base, coarsely double-serrate, with 
sparse appressed hairs above and prominently soft-pubescent under- 
neath, the petioles prickly and more or less pilose and glandular: flori- 
canes sometimes devoid of many of the glandular hairs of the preceding 
year, the leaflets 3 and smaller and shorter or more obovate and obtuse 
than those of the primocanes but otherwise similar: flowers very large, 
to 1% inches or even more across with broad rounded petals and pubes- 
cent gland-bearing short-pointed calyx-lobes, mostly 1 from an axil on 
short leafy laterals but sometimes as many as 10 approximate at the 
summit into an inflorescence, all on slender pilose and glandular ped- 
icels: fruit oblong-conic, to ™% inch or more long, black, sweet, with 
rather large drupelets. 

Dry hills and slopes, western North Carolina in Haywood, McDowell, 
Buncombe, and Madison counties. The plant varies greatly in stature 
and in consequent size of parts depending apparently on land conditions. 
On sterile hillsides I have taken it as a lightly branched thin-caned small 
plant. 
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28. Rubus biformispinus, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 178 (1906). 


R. elongatus, Brainerd, in Bull. 217 Vt. Agr. Exp. Sta. 71, t. 
Xxxii (1920). 


Coarse trailer with strongly red-glandular canes bearing large and 
small prickles, dark dull foliage, prevailingly 5 slender-pointed leaflets on 


primocanes, and flowers several or many in racemiform clusters. De- 
cumbent, sprawling and then trailing, rooting at tips late in season, 
ascending into bushes and fences, canes becoming 6 feet long: primo- 
canes essentially terete, often angled above, very glandular, bearing few 
scattered rather strong prickles and numerous smaller ones or prickle- 
like setae between, the unequal glandular hairs prominent, the tips essen- 
tially setose; primocane leaflets mostly 5, ovate to long-ovate or oblong- 
obovate, long-pointed, 2-3 inches long, closely and sharply serrate, ter- 
minal one long-stalked and sometimes subcordate at base, glabrous above, 
glabrous to very thinly pubescent underneath, the long stalks prickly 
and glandular: floricanes losing many or most of the slender prickles and 
glands but the remains evident; leaflets of foricanes 3, smaller and less 
caudate-pointed and usually more irregularly serrate than on primocanes, 
the upper leaves in the inflorescence often simple: flowers 34-1 inch 
across, 6-12 in a raceme-like cluster 2-3 inches long terminating short 
leafy prickly and glandular laterals, pedicels ascending and commonly 
not exceeding 1 inch and glandular; petals broad; calyx-lobes rather 
small, pubescent but usually not glandular, spreading: fruit small, 
globose to short-oblong, to about 1 inch long, seedy. 


Dry land mostly in open sun, Quebec, Nova Scotia, southwestern 
Maine (original locality), eastern New York, Pocono Mountain in 
Pennsylvania; a well-marked species. I have insufficient material of this 
or a similar species from Crawford County, Indiana. 


IV. Hispipt. THE GROUNDBERRIES 
Rydb. in N. Amer. Fl. xxii, 430, 435 (1913). 


Small or slender plants: canes trailing and frequently flat on the 
ground, and rooting at tip, slender and often very thin, or at least the 
floricanes procumbent, prevailingly bearing many slender stiff retrorse 
bristles at least on primocanes, sometimes with recurved sharp small 
prickles and the bristles vanishing with age (or sometimes apparently 
wanting): leaves characteristically papery or pergamentaceous (parch- 
ment-like), often evergreen or semi-persistent and then shining at ma- 
turity, with strong lateral ribs; leaflets on floricane laterals characteris- 
tically rounded or obtuse at apex, mostly cuneate-obovate, firm and 
sometimes glossy: plant usually flat-trailing even though strong primo- 
canes may be at first ascending: flowers prevailingly 6-8 or less, in most 
cases the pedicels strongly ascending or nearly erect, clusters mostly of a 
cymiform kind if flowers are several: fruit small and sour or indifferent 
in flavor, prominently showing red but black at full maturity: eastern, 
largely northern or montane. 
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The group has rather strong characteristics in common but difficult 
to define; the nearest ally is the Jacentes, and also the Setosi. Fruits of 
these plants are supposed to be red, although there is insufficient definite 
record on this point. Berries are usually not numerous at any one period 
and the clusters are small; the red stage persists a long time and may give 
character to a colony, but undoubtedly all are black at maturity; at least 
this is true of R. hispidus and R. vigil; and Blanchard states that the 
fruits of R. jacens and R. cubitans are black, and Bigelow records R. 
sempervirens (hispidus) as black. 


The Hispidi have little horticultural interest except that R. hispidus 
is sometimes recommended as ground-cover because of its neat glossy 
mat-like evergreen foliage; the group does not yield pomological varieties. 


A. Foliage glossy, commonly persistent and becoming reddish or 
purplish in winter: primocanes and usually floricanes bear- 
ing prominent weak and reflexed hair-like bristles, prickles 
absent or rarely a very small one among the setz: pedicels 
and sometimes shoots with stalked glands: primocane leaf- 
lets in nearly all cases 3 29. R. hispidus 
AA. Foliage not glossy or persistent: canes not furnished with hair- 
like bristles, but with prickles; glands few or none: primo- 
cane leaflets frequently 5 and large. 


B. Floricanes with many strong recurved sharp prickles: canes 
much branched toward end, trailing and abundantly we 
rooting by tips: primocane leaflets 3 or 5 30. R. vigil 


BB. Floricanes with few scattered small weak prickles or some- 
times practically none: canes prostrate or reclining rather 
than flat-trailing, little if at all rooting at tip: primocane 
leaflets 5 31. R. cubitans 


29. Rubus hispidus, Linn. Sp. Pl. 493 (1753). Fig. 150 b. 
R. obovalis, Michx. F1. Bor.-Amer. i, 298 (1803). 
R. obovatus, Pers. Syn. Pl. ii, 52 (1806). 
R. sempervirens, Bigel. Fl. Bost. ed. 2, 201 (1824). 


Hispid trailing very small-fruited but late-flowering evergreen glossy- 
leaved dewberry in the northern states and the mountains southwards, 
presenting many disguises under differing conditions, abundantly root- 
ing at tips. Plant mostly flat making mats in open places but in shade 
and moist areas often with separate delicate strands on moss and mold 
and little leaves, always bearing glossy firm foliage that persists more or 
less through the winter: primocanes trailing, commonly close on the 
ground but sometimes covering stones and other low objects and rarely 
ascending slightly into bushes, 1-8 feet long, simple in the usual more 
familiar states but more or less branched when large and vigorous, 
thickly shaggy-setose when woody but often setulose to nearly nude in 
the slender semi-herbaceous forms, bristles sometimes minutely gland- 
tipped; leaflets 3 except sometimes more or less perfectly 5 on extra- 
vigorous shoots, broad- or short-obovate with usually a somewhat taper- 
ing or cuneate base, 1-2 or even to 3 inches long, either rounded and blunt 
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or very short-pointed at apex, rather bluntly double-serrate (or crenate- 
dentate as Blanchard writes it), glabrous on both surfaces, petioles 
setose like the stems: floricanes also close on the ground, more coarsely 
bristly to nearly nude from the disappearance of weak setz, the laterals 
erect and leafy and 2-18 inches high; leaflets 3, normally smaller than on 
primocanes and more noticeably obtuse: flower-clusters various, mostly 
few-flowered and of the ascendate or forking kind but sometimes 6-8- 
flowered (or even more in gigantic states) and then perhaps more or less 
racemiform, the pedicels pubescent or puberulose, mostly setulose and 
sometimes with small stalked glands: flowers variable in size, %-1 inch 
across, appearing late, the calyx commonly devoid of setulae and glands: 
fruit to % inch diameter, of 4-12 or more drupelets, black at full ripeness, 
acid finally becoming sweetish but poor in quality. 

Upland and northern groundberry. Nova Scotia and Quebec to New 
York, Indiana and Wisconsin, southward in the higher lands and moun- 
tains to Georgia, in swamps and other moist places, and on drier lands in 
elevated northern regions; listed as a subacid-soil plant; original locality, 
Canada, collected by Kalm. 

The species varies strikingly in stature and vigor. With only a few 
and poor specimens, several species could be described. It seems to be a 
prevailing opinion that Rubus hispidus is a very delicate species, and this 
is often true in cool and boggy places, the plant seeming to be nearly 
herbaceous, yet I have pulled up stout woody canes of it 8 feet long in 
open sunny places. On the herbarium sheet the very thin Coptis-like 
forms look distinct enough, and this is the state known to Michaux as R. 
obovalis and to Bigelow as R. sempervirens. In many cases the diligent 
collector may trace the states from delicate to robust in the same con- 
tinuous series of colonies. On the variation of this species Blanchard 
writes (Rhodora, viii, 212, Maine), ‘“‘the popular impression seems to be 
that this is a very weak plant and the herbaria collections mostly are 
such, but it is often of a very robust nature.” 


R. hispidus var. major, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 213 (1906). 


Very robust state apparently without other good characters of sep- 
aration than size. Blanchard described the plants as ‘“‘much larger in 
every way, the stem often densely covered with rather strong bristles’, 
with a tendency to climb over bushes. The leaves on primocanes are 
often strikingly different from those of prevailing forms of the species, 
sometimes distinctly short-pointed or even ovate, to 3% inches long and 
perhaps still longer. Blanchard speaks of the leaflets as ‘‘sometimes nar- 
row” but the plant so named by him in my herbarium is apparently a 
form of R. jacens. The erect flowering shoots may be 18 inches tall, and 
the leaves are sometimes almost Galax-like. 


This big Hispidus (var. major) appears to have no separate range or 
habitat. Both gigantic and diminutive forms of R. hispidus apparently 
may occur wherever the species grows. Blanchard established var. 
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major in an account of the Rubi of southwestern Maine and speaks of it 
“especially in elevated situations and on bleak shores’’. Plants that are 
apparently referable to this variety grow in a deep sphagnum swamp 
in Tompkins County, New York, with double blossoms, undoubt- 
edly the same as R. /tispidus forma pleniflorus of Nieuwland in American 
Midland Naturalist iv, 69 (1915), from northern Indiana. I have var. 
major from Chester County, Pennsylvania, and robust forms similar to 
Blanchard’s from Michigan and Wisconsin. The status of this range of 
plants must await much better fieid work than is yet available. 


The Linnean sheet of Rubus hispidus (Fig. 77, Gent. Herb. i) is the 
large vigorous strongly hispid state, with primocane leaflets subacute. 
The sheet is mostly covered by a primocane, but a separate floricane 
lateral is also present. The specimen leaves no doubt that we have prop- 
erly interpreted his species. 


Botanists succeeding Michaux evidently thought his name obovalis a 
mistake for obovatus, although the two are equivalent. Thus Persoon in 
Svnopsis Plantarum ii, 52 (1806) described R. obovatus, using practically 
the same phraseology as in Michaux, apparently intending to correct the 
name. Elliott in Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and Georgia, 
i, 570 (1821) writes the entry ‘‘obovatus? obovalis, Mich.”’; he adds that 
the fruit is black and sweet, indicating that he knew the plant; he gives 
the habitat as ‘‘swamps on the highest mountains”’. 


Authors appear to agree that Rubus hispidus is ‘‘evergreen’’ or has 
persistent leaves. The name bestowed by Bigelow, R. sempervirens, tes- 
tifies to this character. On his memorandum with his specimens of 
sempervirens Bigelow notes that ‘‘the leaves last through winter and ap- 
pear coriaceous and purplish in the spring. When the new leaves expand, 
the old ones decay, but the plant is never without leaves.”’ To observe 
this feature I made a journey to Mt. Pocono in Pennsylvania, at an alti- 
tude of nearly 2,000 feet, on May 2nd, when the staminate catkins still 
clung on the little willows and before the ground growths had begun. On 
former journeys I had collected the plant there in flower and fruit. I found 
it with foliage abundantly persistent at this late date, whether the plant 
was flat on the ground or had risen a foot or so in bushes and on stumps. 
In some cases the leaves were still green but mostly of a bronzy or dull 
red color. The ground was covered with the glossy-leaved mats, much 
like the accompanying wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens). It had been 
a winter of heavy and persistent snow. On a steep open railway bank 
the leaves had more or less perished in exposed parts, often still hanging 
dead and dry, but were alive in the more protected spots. 
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30. Rubus vigil, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 251, fig. 116 (1925). 


Prickly trailing low early-blooming much branching deciduous dull- 
leaved very floriferous dewberry, central-southern, rooting at tips. Stout 
flat-trailing plant but primocanes often ascending into bushes, known 
from R. hispidus by the stiff abundant mostly crowded prickles (rather 
than bristles or seta) of primocanes and the pronounced short broad- 
based recurved prickles that persist on the floricanes, leaves not glossy, 
prevailingly sharper-serrate: primocanes stout, becoming much branched, 
not hispid, the armature being much stiffer and not hair-like as in R. 
hispidus; leaflets 3 or 5, oblong to cuneate-oblong, short-acute, sharply 
double-serrate, thinly hairy on veins underneath, terminal leaflet usually 
stalked, petioles bristly or prickly: floricanes mostly very sharply prickly 
and wounding the hands (in some stands nearly nude), the 3 leaflets 
obovate to cuneate-obovate, obtuse or nearly so: flowers large (34 inch 
or more across), 3-6 in small somewhat forking clusters, pedicels very 
pubescent and sometimes with a few bristles or glands; calyx pubescent 
but otherwise naked: fruit black at full maturity, indifferent in quality. 


Lowland and southern groundberry. Open low lands and in more or 
less marshy places: Washington, D. C. (type station); Virginia near 
Deep Creek and at Suffolk; North Carolina at or near Murfreesboro, 
Windsor, Williamston, Vanceboro, New Bern, and covering large areas 
of low once-tilled land and ditch banks at Terra Ceia in Beaufort County 
and there becoming a tangled pest. 


Whether Rubus vigil has persistent foliage in the southern part of its 
range is unknown to me. Ona January 8th I visited the original patch 
in the District of Columbia and found the plants bare as a whole. Some 
of the young growths flat on the ground and other shoots protected in 
bushes still carried reddish bronzy leaves, but it was plain that the plant 
was not characteristically evergreen. 


31. Rubus cubitans, Blanch. in Torreya, vi, 148 (1906). 


Weak-prickly or nearly unarmed thin-leaved dewberry with 5-foli- 
olate primocane leaves and broadly cuneate-sided leaflets, northern, per- 


haps not tipping. Plants prostrate, with terete canes: primocanes to 5 
feet long, without hair-bristles or glands but the prickles often slender 
and somewhat seta-like; characteristic leaflets narrowly oval or elliptic 
in main outline, mostly prominently pointed, cuneate-narrowed to base, 
rather acutely double-serrate, terminal one stalked: floricanes with few 
and weak bristles, sometimes nearly undefended, the laterals 4-12 inches 
high; leaflets 3, mostly broad-oval or -obovate with cuneate-narrowed 
base, obtuse, flower-cluster long because of the remote lower axillary 
pedicels which are ascending, sometimes with a few weak sete and 
glands but prevailingly unarmed although pubescent: flowers early, 8-15, 
nearly 1 inch across, the bracts prominent: fruit small, black. 


Westminster, Windham County, southeastern Vermont; said bv 
Blanchard to have been scattered over several acres but commonly mown 
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off and eaten by cattle so that little of it came to maturity. Apparently 
well marked, and to be looked for elsewhere. 


\V. JACENTES. PRICKLY GROUNDBERRIES 


Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 248 (1925). 


Separated from the Hispidi by less persistent tip-rooting and usually 
not so flat-trailing, more prickly and sometimes non-setose or inhispid 
canes: leaflets on floricane laterals acute or acuminate, not glossy: flow- 
ers 8-12 or more in a racemiform cluster with divaricate pedicels: 
northeastern. 


This interesting range of groundberries or trailing blackberries has 
been singularly overlooked. Not until Blanchard began to write twenty- 
five years ago was any one of them botanically recognized; nor has the 
group attracted attention horticulturally. Considerable modification in 
taxonomy and diagnosis is to be expected in the group. How uniform 
and characteristic the armature of primocanes may be is yet unknown. 


A. Bristles on primocanes and usually on floricanes prominent 
and often very abundant, giving a setose or hairy character 
to the plant: mostly pedicels or other parts gland-bearing. 

B. Leaflets on primocanes ovate or narrower and acuminate: 
plants prostrate or creeping, or soon becoming so. 


c. Primocane leaflets prevailingly 5. 
p. Petioles (at least on primocanes) gland-bearing. 


E. Under surface of primocane leaves slightly if at 
all pubescent: primocanes terete or practically 
so: axis of flowering shoot below inflorescence 
with few or no glandular hairs. 


F. Calyx often devoid of glands: primocane leaf- 
lets (or the central one) broad above middle 
and abruptly narrow-pointed or shouldered.32. R. jacens 


FF. Calyx strongly gland-bearing: primocane leaf- 
lets elliptic or narrower, gradually tapering to 
apex, not much exceeding half as broad as 
long . 37. R. tardatus 
EE. Under surface of primocane leaves (in full 
growth) distinctly pubescent usually soft to the 
finger: primocanes angled and striate: axis of 
flowering lateral below inflorescence strongly 
glandular... 33. R. permixtus 
pp. Petioles devoid of glands 34. R. fraternalis 
cc. Primocane leaflets 3... 35. R. trifrons 
BB. Leaflets on primocanes of the broad-ovate or -obovate kind, 
often nearly circular in outline, abruptly pointed: plant 
strongly ascending and over-arching 36. R. arcuans 
AA. Bristles on primocanes much less prominent than prickles or 
even wholly wanting, giving an armed or prickly non-setose 
character to the plant. 
B. Pedicels more or less glandular: plant half-high or low. 
c. Calyx typically copiously gland-bearing: representative 
primocane leaflets long-oval to -obovate to -elliptic 
and tapering, often markedly cuneate at base 37. R. tardatus 
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cc. Calyx not glandiferous: primocane leaflets less con- 
spicuously long-oblong or cuneate, mostly rather 
abruptly pointed or shouldered a ....38. R. severus 


BB. Pedicels not glandiferous and little if at all armed: plant 
big and stout, with true bristles practically absent 
from canes... . . ......39. R. novanglicus 


31. Rubus jacens, Blanch. in Torreya, vi, 147 (July 1906). 

Hispid or setose-prickly decumbent dewberry becoming prostrate and 
running, with typically 5 acute leaflets on primocanes, rooting at tips, 
pedicels glandular and setose, calyx often glandless. Plant rather slender: 
primocanes to 3 feet or more long, bearing closely placed mostly rather 
stout bristles together with smaller thinner ones and few or many glands 
so that the canes have a shaggy look; leaflets 5, at least on main or mid- 
dle parts of primocanes and often with prominent petiolules, thinnish, 
oval to narrowly oval, mostly prominently but perhaps abruptly pointed, 
rather closely sharp-serrate, strongly ribbed, glabrous underneath or 
sometimes bearing slight hairs on rib and main veins: floricanes partly 
destitute of hair-like bristles, glands mostly perished, bearing scattered 
small weak prickles; laterals 3-12 inches long; leaflets 3, cuneate-obovate, 
short-acute, rather sharply irregular-serrate: flowers mostly less than 1 
inch across, 6-12 in racemiform clusters with setiferous lightly gland- 
bearing pedicels divaricate in fruit and often a few pedicels from lower 
axils: fruit small, black, usually sweet. 

Southwestern New Hampshire, original station; now identified from 
Nova Scotia to northern New York. Sometimes the primocanes bear 
about as many 3-foliolate as 5-foliolate leaves and the question is raised 
whether R. (rifrons is not to be referred to it when field work provides 
ample material; Brainerd so refers it. 

Some of Blanchard’s tickets indicate that at first he thought jacens 
to be hispidus X setosus, a disposition that Brainerd makes; but when 
Blanchard published the species he accounted it ‘‘very distinct from any- 


thing vet described”’. 


R. jacens var. Blanchardianus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 251 (1925). 
R. hispidus var. (?) Blanchardianus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 175, 
fig. 79 (10923). 
Leaflets very firm, jagged-toothed, strongly ribbed, prominently 
pointed: bristles soft, prickles none: inflorescence and calyx somewhat 


glandular. 
Townshend, Windham County, southwestern Vermont; ticketed by 


Blanchard (whose collection in 1904 is the only one known) as ‘‘cut-leaved 
dewberry.”’ 


33. Rubus permixtus, Blanch. in Torreva, vi, 117 (1906). 
Hispid-prickly rather high dewberry, leaves pubescent underneath 
and usually soft to the finger, rooting at tips, petioles, pedicels and calyx 


as well as primocanes glandiferous. Plant low-arching but recurving and 
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becoming prostrate: primocanes to 2 feet high before reclining, copiously 
glandular-bristly with a few prickles intermixed, strong and more or less 
angled; leaflets largely 5 on glandular-hispid and somewhat prickly petiole 
and short petiolules, broad-oval, abruptly acuminate, rather closely dou- 
ble-serrate, soft-pubescent on lower surface, mostly prickly on midrib: 
floricanes with fine bristles and retaining much of the bristly and gland- 
ular covering; laterals 6-12 inches long, setulose, glandular and pubescent; 
leaflets mostly 3 but sometimes more or less perfectly 5, broad-oval or 
-ovate, short-pointed and doubly sharp-serrate, pubescent underneath, 
petioles glandular-bristly and pubescent: flowers few to many (6-25), 1 
inch or less across, in mostly elongated racemiform clusters sometimes 
resembling those of forms of R. allegheniensis and that are glandular and 
pubescent and sometimes with minute prickles, lower pedicels often in 
remote axils, upper ones divaricate in fruit; calyx glandular: fruit short- 
terete, % inch long more or less, black, sweet and edible. 


Windham County, southeastern Vermont, original region; Oneida 
County, New York; other occurrences reported for the plant require 
investigation. 

A plant appearing to carry characters of both the Setosi and 
Alleghenienses, although there is no direct evidence of hybridity. 
Blanchard was puzzled by it but concluded: “it is here and seems to be 
as good a species and as well worthy of a name as any rose, knotweed, 
aster, golden-rod or oak with which I am acquainted”’. The range and 
associations must be known before we can speculate on the species. 


+ R. permixtus var. levior, var. nov. 





Videtur gracilior quam R. permixtus cum foliis tenuibus et minus 
pubescentibus: lateralia florentia, longiora debilioraque: flores circa sex 
vel pauciores. 

Apparently a more slender plant, extensively creeping: leaves thinner 
and less pubescent underneath: axis of flowering laterals perhaps less 
glandular: flowers mostly about 6 or less, but sometimes ro. 


Sandy border of woods, Bournedale, Barnstable County (Cape Cod), 
Massachusetts, Fernald & Clark 16911. 





34. Rubus fraternalis, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 262 (1925). 


R. fraternus, Brainerd, in Bull. 217 Vt. Agr. Exp. Sta. 50, t. 
xxvi (1920), non Gremli, 1870. 


Ascending but recurving and more or less trailing plant, gland-bear- 
ing but not on petioles, armed with slender bristles, leaves pubescent un- 
derneath at least in the early season, primocane leaflets narrowly ovate- 
acuminate and prominently stalked. Armature of primocanes of scat- 
tered or well separated but prominent sharp declined bristles and a few 


gland-bearing hairs, the petioles and petiolules glandless but pubescent 
and bristle-bearing, the leaflets mostly 5, narrow-ovate and _ taper- 
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pointed, pubescent underneath, the terminal one rather broad at base, 
sharp-serrate, stalks slender: floricanes often lopping with weight, 
bristles mostly persisting; leaves on flowering shoots sometimes simple 
but mostly with 3 short-ovate and abruptly pointed leaflets: flowers 5 to 
12, small and narrow-petalled, in a short but open broad raceme with 
unarmed or slightly armed glandular pedicels: fruit globose, the calices 
spreading. 

Vermont and New Hampshire: type station in Windham County, 
southeastern Vermont. Described originally as a hybrid between R. 
allegheniensis and R. vermontanus. Known from two stations, one 
(Stratton) in southern Vermont and the other (Stratford) in northern 
New Hampshire. The material from both these collections has been 
studied in this connection. 


5. Rubus trifrons, Blanch. in Amer. Bot. xi, 11 (Sept. 1906). 


Hispid somewhat glandular trailing dewberry with mostly acute or 
not prominently rounded leaflets, on primocanes 3, rooting at tips. Plant 
prostrate or decumbent: primocanes to 5 feet long, at first ascending, 
densely bristly, some of the seta with small glandular tips, no prickles; 
leaves firm, with long bristly petiole; leaflets 3, obovate or cuneate- 
obovate, but actual base perhaps rounded, abruptly pointed or acute, 
mostly rather sharply double-serrate, dull above or only indifferently 
shiny; petioles prickly and mostly or frequently bearing glands: flori- 
canes mostly prominently bristly but some of the seta usually perishing, 


laterals 3-12 inches long and mostly thinly hispid; leaflets 3, narrowly 
oval to obovate, short-acute and sharp-serrate: flowers rather late, 4-12 
about 34-1 inch across, in a short terminal racemiform cluster, pedicels 
pubescent hispid and glandular; calyx-lobes frequently more or less 
glandiferous: fruit small and drupelets usually few. 


Windham County, southeastern Vermont; northern Vermont and 
New Hampshire; northern New York; Quebec; insufficient specimens 
from southern Maine may belong here. See Narrative, page 284. 


36. Rubus arcuans, Fernald & St. John, in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist. xxxvi, 78 (1921). 

Strong over-arching mounding very leafy plant becoming several feet 
across, with bristly primocanes, large broadly obovate or ovate primo- 
cane leaflets, and densely pilose prickly more or less glandular pedicels. 
Primocanes stout and perhaps becoming much branched, late in the sea- 
son more or less rooting at main or branch tips, at base sometimes 4 inch 
diameter, thickly covered with straight, bent or retrorse strong bristles 
of unequal length and interspersed with gland-bearing hairs and more or 
less with prickles; leaves of primocanes large and broad, heavy or coriace- 
ous, glabrous above and nearly so underneath except on veins, mostly 3- 
but sometimes 5-foliolate, margins coarsely double-serrate, petiole and 
petiolules bristly and prickly and frequently glandular; leaflets some- 
times cordate-ovate but mostly more or less obovate, abruptly short- 
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pointed, terminal one to 3% inches long and nearly as broad: floricanes 
prickly and usually with bristles still remaining, prostrate; leaves of 
floricanes sometimes simple in the inflorescence but mostly 3-foliolate, 
the leaflets oblong-ovate to obovate, 3 inches or less long, on flowering 
parts 1-2 inches long: flowers rather small, probably not exceeding 34 inch 
diameter, frequently on peduncled little clusters in axils of primocanes, 
but usually 5-10 in a short simple or somewhat compound racemiform 
cluster approximately associated with foliage, terminating floricane lat- 
erals 1 foot or less long, of which the axis is pubescent prickly and some- 
times glandular; pedicels to 1% inches long, spreading, densely pubescent 
or pilose and prickly and sometimes with glands; calyx-lobes narrow- 
ovate, acute, not reflexing: fruit small, globose, with large drupelets. 


Dry open land and dunes, Prince Edward Island (type region), Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Cod. It has been mistaken for R. hispidus 
var. major. 


37. Rubus tardatus, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 214 (Nov. 1906). Fig. 
162. 


Much like R. jacens, characterized by mostly less setose primocanes 
and leaflets long-narrower, calyx-lobes and flower-cluster prominently 
glandiferous. Primocanes ascending and then prostrate, trailing and tip- 
ping or at least presenting thin indefinite runner-like ends, terete or 
lightly angled, mostly rather sparsely armed (15-25 or 40 to the inch) 
with weak slanting prickles or strong bristles of different sizes, some 
of the weaker ones gland-tipped; leaves of primocanes large, to 7 inches 
long and nearly as broad, 5-foliolate, glabrous above and also under- 
neath except perhaps on veins, margins coarsely serrate-dentate on 
upper half or two-thirds, petiole more or less small-prickly and sometimes 
bearing a few glands; leaflets long-oval to -elliptic or -obovate, often 
cuneate at base, gradually acuminate, to 4 inches long and about half as 
broad: floricanes retaining some or most of the prickles; leaflets 3 for the 
most part, sometimes 5 on sterile laterals or leaves occasionally simple in 
inflorescence, long-cuneate, short-pointed or blunt: flowers about 1 inch 
across and with oblong petals, mostly rather late as compared with asso- 
ciated species, 8-12 in a simple racemiform cluster terminating leafy lat- 
erals; calyx-lobes conspicuously glandiferous: fruit globose, about /% inch 
long when well developed. 


Southwestern Maine, original station; Mt. Desert; Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island where, as reported by Fernald, it is one of the 
most characteristic of the half-high blackberries of boggy thickets and 
lake-margins (Rhodora, xxiii, 271). A specimen from Oxford Valley, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, is probably an extension of R. tardatus. 

The standing of this blackberry is not clear. Although Blanchard 
makes no marked contrasts in armature of the primocanes of jacens and 
tardatus, yet in forty-six specimens of his in my collection that show these 
parts, the canes are not shaggy-setose and the plant may therefore be 
keyed with the prickly or non-setose species; vet in other specimens re- 
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3. 162. BLANCHARD SHEET of Rubus tardatus from Maine (X 3%). 
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ferred here the shaggy-bristly character of primocanes is marked. If one 
reads attentively the original descriptions of R. jacens and R. tardatus 
published the same year in different journals, the former species from 
New Hampshire and the other from southwestern Maine, one is struck 
by the similarity in all essential characters, the glandular peduncles, 
pedicels and calyces of the latter being the chief dissimilarity, as the dif- 
ferences in shape of leaflets appear not to hold; the glandulosity is only 
a matter of degree for on some of Blanchard’s specimens of jacens the 
glands are present sparingly on these parts. R. tardatus, as the name 
suggests, is late-flowering, but Blanchard also described jacens as hav- 
ing late flowers; herbarium specimens do not show significant differences 
in this regard. Blanchard specimens of tardatus before me in bloom were 
taken July 8 and 10, and I have taken it in southwestern Maine coming 
into bloom July 4; he records jacens in flower ‘‘late in June’’ but herbarium 
specimens show later blocm. 

On Mt. Pocono, Monroe County, Pennsylvania, 2,000 feet altitude, 
is a very robust apparent form of R. tardatus or perhaps of R. severus. 
My quest of this plant arose from two specimens of flowering and fruiting 
shoots in my collection gathered on Pocono in 1893 by the late T. C. 
Porter, labelled R. setosus. I was able to discover the plant at Naomi 
Pines, where he collected it, and thrice have visited the place. I gave it 
a specific name and complete diagnosis but withold publication until we 
better understand R. tardatus. It has much branched primocanes 
(Blanchard describes R. tardatus as seldom branched), pedicels and calyx 
with few glands or none, pedicels very prickly. It makes strong canes to 
7 feet long that are ascending and over-arching but become decumbent 
with trailing ends and take root late in the season. The foliage is very 
like that of Blanchard’s tardatus from southwestern Maine. 


38. Rubus severus, Brainerd ex Fernald, in Rhodora, xxxili, 102 
(1931). Fig. 150 c. 
R. jacens var. specialis, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 252, fig. 117 
(1925). 


Prickly running tangled plant to 5 or 8 feet and more with few if any 
bristles, producing an abundance of erect leafy many-flowered shoots, 
petioles perhaps armed but glandless, pedicels and sometimes the calyx 
glandular. Primocanes at first ascending or arching but becomirig pros- 
trate and trailing and tip-rooting, woody furrowed and stiff, branching, 
glabrous and glandless except perhaps at tip, thickly set with straight or 
declined sharp but thin tearing prickles usually 30 or more to the inch, 
few or no bristles except on young shoots or tips; leaflets on primocanes 
5, oblong-ovate or -obovate and long-pointed, to 5 inches long and half 
or more as broad, closely sharp-serrate, hard in texture and strongly side- 
ribbed, glabrous both surfaces or obscurely hairy on main veins under- 
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neath, the long petioles strongly retrorse-prickly: floricane prickles 
stronger and usually more retrorse or curved; erect flowering shoots from 
floricanes many and leafy, 6-12 inches high, sparsely prickly and gland- 
less but pubescent, the leaflets 3 and much like those of primocanes but 
less acuminate: flowers 2 or 3-10 on slender divaricate somewhat gland- 
bearing pedicels that may be unarmed or bear a few bristle-like prickles, 
in an open terminal cluster; calyx-lobes small and in fruit spreading, 
sometimes glandiferous: fruit small and seedy, nearly globular, about % 
inch across. 

Southern and north-central Vermont (Blanchard), central New 
Hampshire; insufficient material from northern Wisconsin may be the 
same. Fragments of undetermined plants from other places may belong 
here. On one of his herbarium tickets Blanchard writes: ‘This thorny 
plant seems to be a ‘special creation’’’. On another ticket with 
Londonderry plants called Ramsdell’s dewberry (probably for identifica- 
tion) he writes: ‘‘These dewberries differ as much as Lespedezas and 
more; as much as and much more than Desmodiums; more than 
Pycnanthemus or roses’. He speaks of its diabolic prickly nature. 
Blanchard notes that he found the plant abundant in a pasture at 
Worcester, Washington County, Vermont, and ‘‘on a flat ledge with 
almost no earth’’. Collections at Londonderry, Windham County, at 
different dates, were probably from pastures. At North Woodstock, 
Grafton County, New Hampshire, Fernald found it on the border of a 
sphagnum bog and at Lincoln in the same county in dry thickets and on 
borders of woods, and elsewhere under similar conditions. 

In founding the var. specialis in 1925 I indicated that I might give 
the plant full specific rank on the study of subsequent collections as, in 
fact, I had in my first manuscript; soon after my publication in 1925 I 
raised the plant to a species in the herbarium but in the meantime the 
plant has been published as severus. 


9. Rubus novanglicus, spec. nov. Fig. 163. § Jacentes. 


Validus, glaber, arcuatus et eglandulosus, sine setis, cum primocanis 
floricanisque angulatis et valde armatis: foliola in primocanis 5, oblongo- 
ovata, acuminata serrataque: flores magni, 5-10 in longis gracilibus 
divaricatisque pedicellis in florescentia racemiformi. 

Strong ascending and arching but eventually tip-rooting very prickly 
glandless and essentially glabrous plant without evident bristles, 5 leaf- 


lets on primocanes, and very slender divaricate unarmed pedicels. Primo- 
canes rising to 2 feet and then reclining and trailing, stout, angled, 
branching, glabrous except perhaps hairy at the tips, bearing many straight 
or recurved rather weak prickles that become stout and hooked with age, 
sometimes bristle-like; leaflets 5 in primocane leaves, hard and firm, ob- 
long-obovate and acuminate, terminal one stalked and to 3 inches long 
and about half as broad, closely sharp-serrate, glabrous both surfaces or 
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Fic. 163. FLOWERING LATERAL AND PRIMOCANE LEAF of Rubus novanglicus 
(X nearly %). 


only slightly puberulent underneath; petiole stout and possessed of strong 
hooked prickles: floricanes strong and stiff, becoming '4 inch in diameter, 
the prickles stout and wide-based and straight and perhaps to or 12 to 
the inch; leaflets of leaves on flowering shoots 3, short-obovate and 
abruptly short-pointed, to 2 inches long and 1% inches broad, sharply 
serrate, glabrous, petioles puberulent and nearly or quite devoid of 
prickles: flowers rather large, to 1 inch or more across, 5-10 on slender 
divaricate puberulent nearly or quite naked pedicels about 1 inch or more 
long at anthesis or the lower one elongated from a leaf axil and all sub- 
tended by prominent short bracts; petals broad and rounded, the rather 
small calyx-lobes erect at flowering but becoming spreading or deflexed: 
fruit small, apparently little developed. 


Marion, Plymouth County, Massachusetts, Fernald 923, ‘‘dryish bor- 
der of a cranberry bog’’, and Brewster, Barnstable County; New Lon- 
don County, Connecticut, K. P. Jansson, 1930 and 1931, in both damp 
open low ground and dry sandy woods in open places; type from Groton, 
New London County. The almost herbaceous upright leafy flowering 
shoots often give a strong suggestion of R. hispidus foliage, and separate 
pieces might easily be misidentified. 
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VI. SeEtosit. SETABERRIES 
Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 176 (1923) 


Habitually erect more or less setose or hispid plants, often becoming 
lopping or decumbent, with deciduous leaves (canes not making extended 
vine-like or rooting ends); low, for the most part under 3 feet high; canes 
erect or depressed or falling over, prevailingly bearing bristles or setz 
rather than characteristic widely spaced stiff persistent broad-based 
prickles at least on the primocanes: leaves usually presenting a ribbed or 
somewhat plicate appearance due to strongly impressed lateral ribs or veins 
(at least on the herbarium sheet), either dull or somewhat glossy : inflores- 
cence seldom elongated, mostly short-racemiform and of the divaricate 
kind, sometimes slightly compound (pedicels branched or forked), flowers 
commonly small: fruit small, globular to short-oblong, sour or insipid, 
probably always black at full maturity: all northern, mostly in low places 
or swamps, or in hill regions far north. 

A. Armature of the characteristic primocanes consisting of many 
(100 or more to the inch) slender bristles often of different 
sizes and mostly persisting the second year but rarely with 
spaced real prickles between them: leaves glabrous (or es- 
sentially so) underneath: plant prevailingly variously 
glandular. ; 


AA. Armature of fewer (usually 60 or less to the inch) mostly 
shorter or stouter bristles or thin prickles, that usually 
nearly or quite vanish on the floricanes. 


40. R. setosus 


Bn. Leaves glabrous underneath to the finger or naked eye 
(hairs, if any, only few and appressed on veins), rather 
thin or papery in texture. 
c. Gland-bearing in the flower-cluster: plant with soft 
flowering stems having a ‘‘flimsy’’ and almost her- 
baceous look ; ore ; ..41. R. junceus 
cc. Glandless species (or glands, if present, only scant and 
rudimentary), with perhaps some exceptions in in- 
florescence of forms of R. vermontanus. 


p. Leaflets on flowering shoots of the narrow or elon- 
gated kind, at least the terminal one being long-nar- 
rowed to base: flower-clusters on the main or pri- 
mary shoots pronouncedly racemiform, 8-12-flow- 
ered, longer than broad when in fruit, the bracts 
large; rachis and pedicels prominently pubescent; 
calyx-lobes broad, erect in fruit ..42. R. miscix 


pp. Leaflets on the flowering shoots of the broad ovate 
order: flower-clusters open and diffuse or soon be- 
coming so, mostly about as broad as long in fruit, 
the flowers few; rachis and pedicels only lightly 
pubescent, the latter slender and spreading at ma- 
turity; calyx-lobes narrow, spreading or reflexed in 

.43. R. vermontanus 


firm in texture, at least the veins softly covered. 


c. Plant weak in habit, often decumbent: leaflets ovate or 
oval or only slightly obovate, attenuate-pointed: 
glands usually few, sometimes none on pedicels and 
calyx . R. semisetosus 


cc. Plant stiff and typically essentially erect, usually much 
branched above: leaflets broad at apex, often clearly 
obovate, abruptly short-pointed or even nearly ob- 
tuse: glands few in flower-cluster . R. ascendens 
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ubus setosus, Bigel. Fl. Bost. ed. 2, 198 (1824); in D. C. Prodr. 
ii, 563 (1825). Fig. 164; 150 d. 


R. hispidus var. setosus, Torr. & Gray, Fl. N. Amer. i, 456 
(1840). 

R. hispidus var. suberectus, Peck, Rept. N. Y. State Museum, 
xliv, 143, ann. 1890 (1892). 

R. nigricans, Rydb. in Britt. Man. Fl. North. States and Can. 
498 (1901). 

R. vermontanus var. viridifolius, Blanch. in Amer. Bot. vii, 3 
(1904) (var. viridis, Blanch. l.c. in separata), at least in 
part. 


Characteristically erect or strongly ascending blackberry of low stat- 
ure, 1-2% or 3 feet high (‘‘or often 4 feet’’ according to Blanchard), the 
reddish very setose canes sometimes lopping or decumbent with weight, 
not tip-rooting, the floricanes branched on all sides, late-blooming. Arm- 
ature variable, the primocanes usually having a shaggy look due to bear- 
ing to the inch 100-200 more or less deflexed or curved bristles of different 
lengths and often interspersed with gland-tipped hairs and sometimes 
with very short pubescent-like points, the stronger bristles commonly 
persisting on the floricanes: leaves long-petioled, broad; leaflets on 
primocanes mostly 5, if 3 then the lower pair likely to be lobed, ovate, 
obovate or sometimes broad-oblong or perhaps imperfectly rhomboidal, 
mostly somewhat narrowed at base or the terminal one rounded, prom- 
inently pointed, 2%-5 inches long, sharply double-serrate, ribs and side 
veins all conspicuous, rather thin but firm in texture, not glossy, glabrous 
or with a few appressed hairs on veins underneath, petioles and midribs 
usually armed like the canes; leaflets on floricanes mostly 3, smaller, pre- 
vailingly shorter-pointed, the ribs and veins often pronounced: flower- 
clusters short-racemiform terminating short leafy branches, flowers 12 or 
more and a few long-pedicelled ones in lower axils, pedicels hispid and 
with glandular hairs and the lower ones elongating in fruit so that the 
cluster becomes more or less flat-topped and sometimes forking so that 
it has a corymbose appearance, bracts herbaceous and prominent; flow- 
ers rather showy, sometimes 1 inch across but usually smaller, with nar- 
row and prominently veined petals: fruit globose, % inch or less across, 
sour or mawkish, black at full maturity, the drupelets few. 

Newfoundland and Quebec to Penns: lvania and Wisconsin, mostly in 
swamps and low grounds or equivalent situations, and in old often sandy 
fields in elevated regions or far north. It runs into more or less gland- 
less states, apparently without range, that have been designated as var. 
Groutianus, Bailev, Gent. Herb. i, 255 (R. Groutianus, Blanch. Amer. 
Bot. x, 108. 1906). R. Groutianus was described from Windham County, 
southern Vermont, where I have also taken it. One collection by 
Blanchard under this name in my herbarium is R. flagellaris. I have a 
‘“‘glandless setosus’’ collected by Blanchard in southwestern Maine. Some 
of the plants referred to the Groutianus class may be R. vermontanus. 
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Fic. 164. PRIMOCANE of a form of R. setosus; a Blanchard specimen (X 3). 
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+ R. setosus var. rotundior, var. nov. 


Foliola latissima, rotundiora vel abrupte brevi-acuminata. 

A stocky plant with thick leaves and stout petioles, strongly-ribbed 
leaflets nearly or quite as broad as long and rounded or bearing a very 
short abrupt point: pedicels mostly devoid of bristles, glandular hairs 
few; cane bristles less setosus-like. 

Juneau County, Wisconsin (A. M. Fuller) in fence-row, 2-4 feet high, 
with recurved primocanes. 

The singular history of R. setosus has been presented by Blanchard in 
Rhodora in 1906 (pp. 213-214) and by myself in Gentes Herbarum i, pp. 
176-177 and again on p. 255. The species was long overlooked or dis- 
regarded. It is now recognized as one of the characteristic widespread 
Rubus forms of the northeastern country although difficult to define. 
Possibly more than one species is involved within its wide range, but this 
can be determined only by more material with better observation than 
we now possess. The fragments of Bigelow’s type (Fig. 80, Gent. Herb. 
i) from a swamp at Sudburv, Massachusetts, are puzzling but they can 
be fairly well matched by a diligent collector of setosus. Probably they 
are not a characteristic representation of Bigelow’s plant. He must have 
had other material than this, or had made field observations, to enable 
him to write the account in Florula Bostoniensis more than one-hundred 
years ago. He states, for example, that the leaflets are sometimes 5 
although all his specimens show only 3. He described the plant as erect 
and reclinate, thickly covered with strong bristles and having bristly 
pedicels, flowers in racemes, leaflets rhomboid-lanceolate, acute at base, 
smooth or veins pubescent underneath, odd one petioled. Blanchard 
states that in 1906 he gathered the species from about a dozen stations 
at Sudbury (the original region) and he unhesitatingly adopts Bigelow’s 
setosus and reduces nigricans to a synonym. In the first edition of 
Britton & Brown Illustrated Flora, 1897, R. setosus is retained but in the 
second edition, 1913, it is subordinated as apparently a hybrid between 
nigricans and hispidus. 

The Bigelovian material, now preserved at the New York Botanical 
Garden and in Geneva, Switzerland, shows weak almost herbaceous 
fruiting laterals. presumably from prostrate parts, such as one might ex- 
pect to find in wet shady places. The material bore the bristles and 
glands characteristic of the plant we now know as sefosus; the pedicels 
are bristly and glandular. There is nothing in Bigelow’s description to 
contradict our present understanding of R. setosus unless it be the red 
fruit; we have all along been misled on the color of the fruit of the hispid 
dewberries and blackberries, as explained on page 342. Yet in spite of all 
these agreements one wishes that the plant intended by Bigelow were 
more definitely understood. The specimens at the New York Botanical 
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Garden are accounted for in a letter of June 17, 1823, written to John 
Torrey by Jacob Bigelow who says that he is sending them (from Boston 
to New York) “‘by sloop Orion, a regular packet’’, with a description of 
the plant, which was found in a swamp at Sudbury twenty miles from 
Boston. In the sending were specimens also of R. frondosus and R 







sempervirens. 





It may aid us to recall that another bit of material that stands for a 





species Bigelow made in the same edition of Florula Bostoniensis has now 
been clarified. It is Rubus sempervirens from ‘‘damp woods and swamps”, 
the small state of R. hispidus. The pieces (at the New York Botanical 
Garden) are as fragmentary and unsatisfactory as those lying back of 
R. setosus. 







41. Rubus junceus, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 215 (1906). 






Well marked in its characteristic form, by its lanky look, the few and 
well separated bristles on the primocanes, the flowering laterals with 
weak slimpsy semi-herbaceous aspect and bearing long-pointed cut-ser- 
rate leaflets. Plant weak, 114-3 feet high, commonly about 2 feet: primo- 
canes erect for the most part, reddish, usually strongly angled, bearing 
weak various bristles mostly 30 or less to the inch and often very few, 
glands very few or none; floricanes diffusely branched, erect, ascending, 
lopping or becoming prostrate with weight, not tipping, some or most of 
the bristles persisting, the flowering laterals mostly unarmed: leaflets 
usually 5 on primocanes, oval to narrow-oval or slightly narrow-obovate, 
narrowed to base, long-pointed, 2'%4-3% inches long, deeply sharp-serrate 
or cut-serrate, glabrous above or with a few very small hairs, more or 
less lightly pubescent on veins underneath, petioles with bristles but 
nearly always glandless, the leaflets on floricanes similar but smaller and 
usually more pubescent underneath and petioles not armed: flower-clus- 
ters racemiform but usually or often loose and leafy with separate flow- 
ers in lower axils, flowers about 9-12 on glandular-hairy slender pedicels, 
about 1 inch across with rather narrow petals and glandular calyx: fruit 
small, globose, % inch or less in diameter, black. 





















Nova Scotia to northern New York. I was able to find R. junceus in 
Blanchard’s original localities in southwestern Maine more than twenty 
years after he collected it, holding all its essential marks. 









t+ R. junceus var. regionalis, var. nov. 





Primocani petiolique cum setis magnis parvisque, glandulosissimi: 
folia utrimque glabri. 

Primocane bearing bristles of different sizes close together and many 
glandular hairs: leaves wholly glabrous on both surfaces, the petiole dou- 
ble-armatured and glandular like the stem. 


Meadowbrook, Sawyer County, Wisconsin, A. M. Fuller. 
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42. Rubus miscix, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 257, fig. 118 (1925). 
R. peculiaris, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 174 (1906), non Sam- 
paio, 1904. 


Stout erect plant or sometimes recurving with weight, 2-4 feet high, 
glandless, with many prickle-like bristles, characterized particularly by 
the long narrow leaflets of the flowering branches, the long racemes of the 
main shoots bearing short stout pubescent pedicels little if at all exceed- 
ing the large bracts, and the broad calyx-lobes erect in fruit. Primocanes 
angled with declined bristles 50 or less to the inch; leaflets 5, narrow- 
ovate fo oval or narrow-oblong, 3-4 inches long, long-ac uminate, sharply 
serrate, glabrous above, more or less pubescent on veins underneath: 
floricanes less angled, bristles usually persisting; leaflets 3, narrow-ob- 
long with tapering base in the more characteristic leaves as shown in Fig. 
118, Gent. Herb. i (particularly the middle leaflet) but sometimes broader, 
coarsely toothed: flowers 8-12 in the main terminal clusters, the fruiting 
pedicels 34 inch or less long, but other clusters of fewer flowers on longer 
pedicels may appear among the foliage: fruit more or less globose, with 
large drupelets, 4 inch and sometimes more in diameter. 


Southwestern Maine (York County) in dry ground. If one separates 
the characteristic plants, the species seems to be abundantly distinct but 
in some of the material the special form appears to lose itself; I had this 
feeling also when visiting the original station. 


43. Rubus vermontanus, Blanch. in Amer. Bot. vii, 1 (1904). Fig. 
150 e. 

An upright plant to 3 or 4 feet high, with well-separated rather short 
but mostly stout bristles, glandless canes and glabrous leaves. Armature 
various, but not exceeding 50 or 60 bristle-prickles to the inch and some- 
times with very few, the bristles not only fewer but stouter and mostly 
shorter than in R. sefosus: primocanes erect or strongly ascending, 2 feet 
or more; leaflets 5, ovate or oval, 2-3% inches long, broad at base and 
terminal one perhaps subcordate, long-pointed, sharp-serrate, essentially 
glabrous on both surfaces, petioles bristle-bearing: floricanes often fall- 
ing with weight; leaflets 3 or leaves simple near flower-cluster, ovate, 
pointed, 2 inches or less long, sometimes with a few hairs on veins under- 
neath: flower-clusters racemose, 5-12-flowered, mostly glandless, pubes- 
cent pedicels slender in fruit and then making a short open cluster nearly 
or quite as broad as long, the flowers about 1 inch or less broad; fruiting 
calyx more or less spreading or deflexed: fruit globular or short-oblong, 
mostly not exceeding 4 inch diameter, seedy, usually sour. 


Nova Scotia to northern New York, in thickets and open places, 
mostly in dry soil; original locality, southern Vermont, the first species 
of Rubus founded by Blanchard. This or a very similar plant is also in 
northern Michigan and in Wisconsin as well as in Quebec. 

It is not always easy to distinguish between R. vermontanus and the 
few-bristled forms of R. setosus, but the two species are undoubtedly dis- 
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tinct and marks of separation will probably be more apparent as ac- 
quaintance with them is better developed. My specimens show that 
Blanchard himself was often in doubt. The plant lacks the “shaggy” 
look of R. setosus. The blackberry known to Blanchard as R. 
vermontanus var. viridifolius is one of the debatable forms; different 
things probably have been referred to it, but the plant so named by 
Blanchard has ‘‘an abundance of stalked, reddish glands’’ among the 
bristles showing even on the old canes, also on pedicels and calyx, and 
the bristles themselves are ‘‘twice as numerous’’, characters that place it 


with R. setosus rather than vermontanus; some of Blanchard’s specimens 


present primocanes as bristly as those of sefosus. 


44. Rubus semisetosus, Blanch. in Rhodora, ix, 8 (1907). 


Erect or more or less decumbent plant with well separated or scat- 
tered stiff bristle-prickles, no glands on canes, and leaves pubescent on 
veins underneath. Primocanes to 3 feet long, rather stout, with stiff 
bristles 30 or less to inch; leaflets 5, ovate to slightly oval-obovate, 2-3 % 
inches long, rather abruptly pointed, sharply double-serrate, glabrous 
above and pubescent at least on veins underneath: floricanes usually 
decumbent with weight; leaflets mostly 3, smaller than on primocanes: 
flower-clusters short-racemiform, pedicels 5-12, sometimes with sparse 
bristles and glands none or few; flowers about 1 inch across, with narrow 
petals, the calyx more or less glandular: fruit globose, '4 inch or less 
diameter, of few drupelets and poor in quality. 

Sandy or moist fields, southern Massachusetts and in Connecticut; 
original locality, ‘‘the sand plains of Plainville and Southington, 
Connecticut’; Long Island, New York. Jansson sends me what appears 
to be this species from a gravelly bank at Groton, Connecticut, ‘‘low, 
decumbent”. 


+ R. semisetosus var. (?) Wheeleri, var. nov. 


R. nigrobaccus X strigosus. Bailey & Card in Card, Bush-Fruits, 
326 (1808). 

Erectus: seta pauca et separate, interdum prope absentes, longe 
gracilesque. 

Erect, to 3 feet, the primocanes bearing few very long slender rather 
than stiff bristles that more or less persist the following vear, leaves in 
late season apparently firmer. 

Tamarack swamp near Lansing, Michigan, the locality now drained 
and cleared. I first took this plant in July 1891. The following year it 
was obtained by the late Charles F. Wheeler, a very careful collector, 
who thought it might be R. villosus X strigosus, the name villosus of that 
day meaning our present allegheniensis (nigrobaccus). At that time R. 
setosus and associates were not recognized. In Card’s ‘‘Bush-Fruits’’, 
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original edition, it was described as R. nigrobaccus X strigosus. It was 
later thought to be a form of R. setosus. Its position is yet undeter- 
mined, and I have not seen another plant like it. The general character 
of the plant, with leaves pubescent underneath, apparently relate it more 
nearly to R. semisetosus than to any other species so far described; and 
the character and range of that species are yet also to be established. 
Sometimes the young canes are nearly destitute of bristles as they seem 
also to be in R. semisetosus. 


45. Rubus ascendens, Blanch. in Rhodora, ix, 9 (1907). 


Stout low plant erect or ascending with usually many short branches 
the second year, very broad strong-ribbed obovate leaflets pubescent 


underneath, and somewhat glandular inflorescence. Plant prevailingly 
2-2% feet high but becoming 4 feet according to Blanchard and 6 feet in 
Massachusetts collections, typically stout and erect or nearly so but 
sometimes arching, canes glabrous and glandless, bristles prickle-like or 
stout and 20 or less to inch and usually persisting on floricanes: leaflets 
firm and thick, on primocanes 5, broad-obovate and abruptly or roundly 
pointed, 2-3 inches long, the side ribs very marked, doubly unevenly ser- 
rate, dull above and soft-pubescent underneath, the stout petiole more 
or less pubescent and glandless; leaflets on floricanes 3, obovate and 
rounded or very short-pointed, to 2 inches long, pubescent underneath: 
flowers in a short raceme-like cluster of 10-18 with auxiliary groups or 
pedicels lower on the shoot, the pubescent usually sparsely glandular and 
bristle-bearing pedicels elongating in fruit to make a broad cluster, each 
flower often more than 1 inch across; sometimes many flowers are borne 
among the leaves on long leafy laterals: fruit globose, % inch or less diam- 
eter, often edible. 

Southern Connecticut; type station, on low ground at Southington 
near the Quinnipiac River. Wet woods and borders of cranberry bogs, 
Harwich, Barnstable County, Massachusetts, Fernald & Long. 


The plant is described by Blanchard as an erect species. In company 
with W. B. Rossberg who was with Blanchard on the discovery, I have 
visited the original large colony and found the plants upright, nearly 
upright or ascendent but the general effect was of an erect species. In 
cinders on a railway embankment five or six rods away the plant has 
prostrate floricanes with erect branches. See page 286. Mr. Jansson 
sends it to me from Groton, Connecticut, as a low-growing half decum- 
bent plant in wet places, but the specimens indicate erect stout branches. 


The species was originally a loose conception, for Blanchard meant, 
as he writes, “to include not only the plants which closely resemble the 
type, but also many others which can not be placed with any species yet 
described”. He adds that the species grows ‘‘in Southern New England 
generally’, but the range is naturally invalidated by the inclusive state- 
ment. As I have seen the plant, it is well marked. 
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VII. ABBREVIANTES. SHORTBUSH BLACKBERRIES 
Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 259 (1925). 


Habitually erect or diffuse, not trailing or tipping, variously gland- 
bearing, suggesting the Setosi by more or less bristly parts, small flower- 
clusters and low stature, and the Alleghenienses by mostly pubescent 
leaves and long-pointed usually evenly serrate leaflets: armature various 
and mixed but bristles or sete present either on canes or in inflorescence 
or both, bristles sometimes stiff and prickle-like although short: leaves 
dull above but the under surface (at least of leaves of the early season) 
soft or velvety to the feel, scarcely plicate in appearance: northeastern. 


Plants so far recognized only in New England and Maritime prov- 
inces, perhaps eventually to be distributed in other sections of the 
Eubati; until better understood, assembled here for clarity. Some of the 
kinds in this relationship may be hybrids but evidence is yet lacking; 
some undoubtedly are clear species. In given specimens the bristles may 
not be apparent except a few spicules in the inflorescence. 


,. Plants of the familiar blackberry kind, with ascending or long 
prickly or stiff-setose canes, to 1 foot and more high: main 
primocane leaflets often or mostly 5 and usually more than 
2 inches long. 


B. Leaflets of mature leaves (at least the upper 3 when leaves 
are 5-foliolate) on the primocanes of the broad-ovate 
kind or broader, mostly more than half as broad as long. 


c. Main floricanes retaining only few and scattered glands, 
if any, the floricane leaflets prevailingly ovate 
Apex of leaflets obtuse or only short-pointed on flor- 
icanes, abruptly pointed on primocanes: leaflets 
short and broad: calyx-lobes usually not conspic- 
uously narrow-pointed ... ave R. abbrevians 


pp. Apex of leaflets (or of most of them) tapering, 
leaflets ovate-acuminate and finely serrate: ae x- 
lobes prominently narrow-pointed: leaves soft- 
pubescent underneath: plant gland-bearing. .. .. .47. R. montpelierensis 
cc. Main floricane usually still bearing many conspicuous : 
glands, and floricane leaflets prevailingly on the ob- 
long rather than the ovate order ‘2 48. R. frondisentis 


BB. Leaflets of mature primocane leaves of the oval, oblong or 
narrow-ovate order, usually less than half as broad as 
long: clusters -\ateenadaneeaeaiae more on the alle- 

gheniensts order.......... 49. R. flavinanus 
AA. Plant not of the well-known blackberry appearance, very low, 
branching from the base, standing in field usually less than 
1 foot high: main primocane leaflets 3 and small, usuaily 1 

or 2 inches long: little glandular and not prickly... ........22 R. oriens 
(Procumbentes) 


46. Rubus abbrevians, Blanch. in Torreya, vi, 236 (1906). 


Dwarf glandular stout erect plant only 1 or 2 feet tall, with very 
broad leaves and leaflets, numerous stout bristles or weak prickles, and 
short rather compact flower-clusters. Armature of the primocanes 25 or 
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30 firm or stiffish bristles to the inch or fewer, those that remain on the 
floricanes stiff and prickle-like, gland-tipped hairs many on the primo- 
canes and more or less persisting the following year: primocane leaflets s, 
or 3 and the lateral ones lobed, broad-ovate and short-pointed, 2'%-4 
inches long and nearly as broad, at least the terminal one often subcor- 
date, rather coarsely unevenly serrate, dull and essentially glabrous 
above, more or less pubescent underneath; petioles thinly hirsute and 
gland-bearing and with scattered bristles: floricanes branched and rather 
dense with foliage; leaflets 3 or reduced to 1 in the flower-cluster, smaller 
and mostly shorter-pointed than those on the primocanes: clusters short, 
2-2% inches long, with 8-14 large broad-petalled flowers and usually 1-3 
separate ones in lower axils; calyx glandular as well as the hirsute bristle- 
bearing pedicels, lobes pointed: fruit globular or short-oblong, rather 
small but of good flavor. 


Nova Scotia to Vermont; original locality, Windham County, south- 
eastern Vermont. 


47. Rubus montpelierensis, Blanch. ex Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 261, 
fig. 119 (1925). 


Low upright glandular plant, 1-3 feet tall, with ovate long-acuminate 
primocane leaflets, long or at least open flower-clusters with many or all 
the pedicels slender, many unequal prickle-like bristles and pubescent 
leaves. Armature of primocanes conspicuous, 25-40 or less stiff and 
nearly straight bristles or weak prickles to the inch and many hairs 
mostly gland-bearing, the stouter prickles and some of the glands per- 
sisting the following year: leaflets 3 or 5, ovate-acuminate, point prom- 
inent, base narrowed to subcordate, 3-5 inches long, sharply double-ser- 
rate to the tip, dull and glabrous above and pubescent underneath, 
petiole armed and glandular: floricanes becoming much side-branched, 
the leaflets 3 and relatively small, oblong-ovate, pointed to nearly obtuse, 
deeply toothed, pubescent underneath: flowers large and showy, about 9 
or 12 in broad corymbiform clusters about 2 inches long and a few of 
them remote, the slender pedicels glandular-hairy and bearing a few bris- 
tles; calyx-lobes glandular and erect, slender-pointed: mature fruit not 
seen. 


Hillside at Montpelier, Vermont (note the narrative on page 284). 
Apparently well-marked. Except for the short broad flower-clusters, the 
more bristle-like prickles and glabrous upper surface of leaves one might 
mistake it at first for a low form of R. allegheniensis. 


48. Rubus frondisentis, Blanch. in Torreya, vi, 119 (1906). 


Strong erect gland-bearing plant of intermediate height with abun- 
dance of dark or grayish foliage (frondisentis: ‘‘leafy bramble’’) which is 
pubescent underneath, bristly, short glandular and very pubescent flow- 


er-clusters, and leaflets on flowering shoots narrower than in numbers 
46, 47. Plant 1% to 3 feet (or even 5 feet according to Blanchard): primo- 
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canes carrying very numerous glandular hairs and many short or medium- 
length bristles more or less prickle-like; primocane leaflets 3 or 5, variously 
ovate but usually not attenuate-pointed, 24%4-4% inches long, rather 
bluntly serrate, dull and essentially smooth above, softly gray-pubescent 
underneath, the petiole mostly bearing prickles: floricanes, at least the de- 
veloped ones, still retaining many glandular hairs, the leaves crowded; 
leaflets mostly of the oblong or narrow-ovate kind and short-pointed or 
even blunt, otherwise like those on primocanes: flowers about 1 inch 
across, 8-10 in a short cluster with pubescent and glandular pedicels some 
of which may be remote: fruit small, nearly globular, indifferent in quality. 










Vermont and New Hampshire. Type station in Windham County, 
southeastern Vermont. 









49. Rubus flavinanus, Blanch. in Amer. Bot. x, 69 (1906). 


Dwarf upright plant with yellowish cast (flavinanus: ‘‘dwarf yellow’’), 
bristle-bearing, with pubescent or velvety under surface of leaves and 


elongated glandular sometimes seta-bearing racemes. Primocanes erect 
or upwardly arching, 14-3 feet tall, glandless and glabrous, armed with 
rather abundant but sometimes only scattered weak or stout bristles; 
leaflets 5 or 3 with side lobes, thin, narrowly oval or oblong and mostly 
acuminate and at base narrowed, 2%-5 inches long, rather coarsely dou- 
ble-serrate, pubescent or velvety underneath; petiole pubescent and 
bristly or prickly and glandless: floricanes slenderly upwardly branched, 
bristles more or less persisting; leaflets 3 and much like those on flori- 
canes but smaller, the leaves in inflorescence often unifoliolate: flowers 
about 1 inch across, 6-12 in a long raceme with others remote, the pubes- 
cent glandular sometimes forked pedicels divaricate; calyx-lobes long- 
pointed and glandular: fruit small, of few drupelets, and often imperfect. 


Vermont, Connecticut; type station, Windham County, southeastern 
Vermont, in dry open ground; Connecticut locality (Weatherby) in 
Tolland County, northern-central part, in rather dense shade of copse or 
young growth. The long inflorescence with spreading pedicels reminds 
one of R. allegheniensis. When mixed and nondescript specimens from 
other regions are removed, the species becomes clear. See pages 283-4. 





























VIII. CuNEIFOLU. SAND-BLACKBERRIES 
Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 180°(1923), 262 (1925). 





Low or medium stiff much branched short-jointed crabbed plants 
with very strong sharp prickles, varying from rigidly erect to floricanes 
decumbent or prostrate, with grayish cast of foliage due to the tomentose 
or ashy under surfaces, the more or less persistent leaves coriaceous and 
relatively small and prevailingly on the obovate-obtuse or only short- 
acute order and often more or less revolute: petioles and pediceis prickly, 
without bristles or glands: inflorescence short and leafy, mostly of the 
divaricate kind: fruit hard and seedy: eastern, both south and north, on 
open dryish lands. 
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The sand-blackberry, Rubus cuneifolius, is commonly regarded as the 
most separate and distinct of the North American species, standing quite 
by itself with no close associates. Yet if one attentively examines a good 
range of specimens from Connecticut to southern Florida and Alabama, 
or better, carefully observes the plants as they grow, one sees that sev- 
eral kinds are involved. R. cunetfolius itself is not uniform from far 
north to far south, and I venture in this paper to separate the southern- 
most representative of it, and in former papers I have segregated two 
more or less collateral species. We are probably not yet finished with 
the group. 










































\. Under surface of leaves and the young growth white-tomen- 
tose: leaflets even on primocanes seldom more than 2 inches 
long, very short-pointed to obtuse. 


B. Plant stiffly erect and with short branches, not commonly 
exceeding 2% feet, the leaflets on the obovate (or ob- 
lanceolate) order with long cuneate-tapering base bear- 
PIII cc cca eh rohan eRe Pa dtiadce sees 50. R. cunetfolius 
BB. Plant taller and open- or scrawny-branched, with long 
arms, the rounder leaflets on the ovate or oval order, pre- 
vailingly serratured nearly to base................ .. 51. R. audax 


AA. Under surface of leaves rusty-tomentose or cinereous to nearly 
glabrous but grayish, lacking the soft white tomentum of 
the two preceding species. 

B. Plant erect but diffuse: leaflets large and taper-pointed, 
the main ones usually exceeding 2 inches long: flowers in 
CONYREI-TINS GOR CHUTBOTO Sogn ce eee tmestces 52. R. probabilis 

BB. Plant prostrate with flowers on long erect pedicels from 
floricanes lying on the ground or decumbent: leaflets 
small, obtuse or verv shortly acute.................. 53. R. inferior 








so. Rubus cuneifolius, Pursh, Fl. Amer. Sept. i, 347 (1814). 
R. parvifolius, Walt. Fl. Car. 149 (1788) apud Pursh lL.c., non 
Linn. 


Stiff low very thorny thick-leaved erect plant with prominently white 
tomentose under surface of foliage and few-flowered clusters, spreading 


by means of underground roots. Plant erect (or floricanes sometimes 
lopped with weight), prevailingly 1-2 feet tall but sometimes 3 feet, 
glandless, foliage more or less persistent: primocanes pubescent or at the 
top tomentose, not bristly, bearing stiff straight or more frequently 
hooked sharp broad-based prickles 10-20 to the inch and much smaller 
toward the ground; leaflets of primocanes mostly 3 but sometimes 5, 
commonly obovate or at least cuneate-narrowed below, 2 inches or less 
long, very short-acute or practically obtuse, bluntly small-serrate on 
about the upper half or two-thirds and entire below, stalks and midrib 
prickly: floricanes stiffly short-branched, usually losing most or all the 
pubescence, prickles likely to be curved or hooked; leaflets 3 and much 
as on the primocanes but smaller and perhaps more obtuse: flowers mostly 
small but sometimes 1 inch across, terminating short leafy laterals, 1-8 on 
a shoot some of them in the lower axils; calyx-lobes tomentose and 
mostly reflexed: fruit short-oblong, black or brownish-black, usually dry 
and seedy but sometimes to 1 inch long and sweet and good quality. 
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Sandy or rocky and open dry lands, often forming extensive colonies, 
Connecticut to northern and perhaps central Florida, Louisiana and 
Missouri; habit and range as originally given by Pursh, ‘‘in sandy fields 
and woods New Jersey and Carolina’, ‘‘a straggling briar of a gray 
aspect; the berries hard and dry’’. The earliest botanical record of the 
plant is probably Walter's description as R. parvifolius*, and the diag- 
nosis clearly indicates the plant named by Pursh. Usually known as 
sand or knee-high blackberry. The Eureka blackberry, a pomological 
variety, appears to belong to R. cuneifolius. 


R. cuneifolius var. angustior, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 263 (1925). 


A narrow-leaved plant: leaflets of floricanes oblanceolate and mostly 
pointed, to 2 inches long, those of the primocanes narrower than charac- 
teristic of the species itself: plant diffusely long-branched, sometimes to 
about 4 feet in length of main floricane. 

Leon, Marion and Pinellas counties, Florida: Tallahassee, type, 
near Ocala; Dunedin, four collections; often looks very distinct. 


Whether Rubus cunetfolius has yielded pomological varieties appar- 
ently is yet to be determined. Specimens from Texas of the Eureka 
blackberry, said to have come from Alabama, appear to belong here. 


+ 51. Rubus audax, spec. nov. Fig. 165. § Cuneifolii. 


Diffusus, cum ramis longis divaricatisque: foliola primocanorum ovata 
vel ovalia, brevi-acuminata: foliola in floricanis rotundiora quam in R. 
cuneifolio, non cuneata. 


A diffuse open tall harsh crabbed briar, with oval or ovate primocane 
leaflets, floricane leaflets rounder than those of R. cunetfolius and not dis- 


tinctly cuneate. Main canes oblique rather than strict, often 4 feet tall, 
with many divaricate or horizontal long branches, lacking the stiff aspect 
of cuneifolius, bearing many strong tearing prickles that are straight or 
slanting on the primocanes and hooked on floricanes: leaflets 3; primo- 
cane leaflets oval or ovate, 2 inches or less long, terminal one short- 
stalked and broad at base or even subcordate, usually short-pointed, dull 
and thinly hairy above, white- or rusty-tomentose underneath, closely 
serrate nearly or quite to base, petiole and ribs armed; leaflets on flori- 
canes small and mostly rounded, little if at all cuneate, on some plants 
oblong and variously short-pointed, tomentose underneath: flowers about 
t inch across, 2-9 in small close prickly clusters terminating short leafy 


*The copy of Thomas Walter's Flora Caroliniana in the Cornell University Library, 
with an index in script, was once the property of André Michaux, as attested by a note 
written in it by his son Francois André Michaux: ‘‘Cet exemplaire a appartenu 4 mon 
pere, et la table est écrite de sa main. Paris ce 6 mars, 1825. F. André Michaux’. A 
similar statement is entered on the index itself. The elder Michaux frequently cites 
Walter in Flora Boreali-Americana. This copy was later apparently the property of 
Adrien Franchet as indicated by a signature on a fly-leaf (‘‘A. Franchet’’). 
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spurs or laterals; petals oblong; calyx-lobes narrow-ovate, short-pointed, 
becoming strongly reflexed: fruit globose to short-oblong or cylindric, to 
\% inch long, seedy. 

Hillsborough and Manatee counties, southern Florida. I have taken 
the plant a dozen times over a period of six years in dryish open places 
and thin pine woods at Oneco and in the neighborhood of Tampa. It is 
the representative of R. cuneifolius in the far south. 

The Oneco blackberry, introduced from the native sources by Reasoner 
Brothers, Royal Palm Nurseries, belongs here. 


52. Rubus probabilis, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 180, fig. 81 (1923). 


Greener plant and taller more spreading grower than R. cunetfolius 
with rusty thinner tomentum, leaves not persistent, prickles prevailingly 
larger and broader-based and vicious, primocane leaflets more frequently 
5 and oblong-pointed, inflorescence large and open. Primocanes strongly 
angled, 2-4 feet, glabrous or only slightly ashy-pubescent toward the tip, 
bearing many sharp and strong wide-bottomed slanting or hooked 
prickles to % inch or more long and sometimes 10 or more to the inch; 
leaves of primocanes often 5-foliolate, thick, dull and nearly or quite 
glabrous above, rusty close-tomentose underneath, side-veins very prom- 
inent; petiole and ribs hooked and somewhat pubescent; leaflets nar- 
rowly oblong to oblong-ovate to indifferently obovate, abruptly short- 
pointed, to about 3 inches long and mostly not more than one-half as 
broad, coarsely sharp-serrate and sometimes doubly so, the lower part 
usually narrowed or somewhat cuneate and then entire: flowers about %4 
inch across, 10 or less on ascending or spreading stout hooked pedicels in 
an open broad cluster, or on forking peduncles in leaf axils; calyx-lobes 
rather narrow, pointed, becoming reflexed: fruit globular to short-oblong, 
to % inch and more across, drupelets large, juicy and agreeable. 

Dry lands, North Carolina to northern Florida and Alabama, prob- 
ably also as far north as Maryland; type from Gate City near Birming- 
ham, Alabama (Blanchard), shown in Fig. 81, Gentes Herbarum, vol. i. 
Subsequent collections have enlarged the picture of the species; there 
may be more than one thing in it. Here I referred the viciously thorny 
Topsy or Tree blackberry more or less cultivated forty years ago; per- 
haps the present-day Nanticoke and Robison belong here. Some of the 
plants once supposed by others to be the dubious R. Linkianus, intro- 
duced, are of this relationship (see note in Gent. Herb. i, 197). Whether 
we have here a species yet imperfectly collected and understood, or a 
series of recurring mutants, or hybrids between R. cuneifolius and mem- 
bers of the Arguti (although it appears to occur beyond the range of 
cunetfolius), or something else, remains to be demonstrated. 


53. Rubus inferior, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 263, fig. 120 (1925). 


Diffuse grayish but not tomentose blackberry with floricanes erect or 
sometimes almost prostrate but not rooting at tips, on dry land the plant 
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FiG. 165. FLORICANE AND PRIMOCANE LEAF of Rubus audax. (Floricane X 34; leaf X 1). 
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with branches rising to about 3 feet but in moist places twice or more as 
high, flowers on long upstanding pedicels. Scraggly very prickly plant: 
primocanes ascending, lightly pubescent at tip, armed much like R. 
cunetfolius, without bristles or glands; leaflets 3 or 5, oval or narrowly 
obovate, to 1% inches long, short-pointed or nearly obtuse, sharp-ser- 
rate, only lightly pubescent underneath, stalks and midrib armed: flori- 
canes much branched as in R. cunetfolius, with strong hooked prickles, 
the 3 leaflets mostly 1 inch or less long, obtuse or nearly so, sharp-serrate: 
flowers about 34 inch across, 3-6 on slender prickly upright pedicels on 
ascending leafy laterals that are 3-6 inches high: fruit short-oblong, about 
34 inch long, firm and seedy but good. 


Florida: open dry field, Ocala, Marion County, type collection, 
L.H.B.; swamp and along roadside near Lakeland, Polk County, and 
near Pineola, Blanton, O’ Neill. 


IX. CANADENSES. SMOOTH HIGHBUSH BLACKBERRIES 
Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 180 (1923). 


Upright or decumbent blackberries known by the smooth and mostly 
more or less glossy or lively character, prevailingly glandless and either 
devoid of prickles or appearing ‘‘thornless’’ with only scattered not hooked 
or strong prickles on some of the parts and often the ‘‘slim’’ look of the 
primocanes due to narrow long-pointed and long-stalked leaflets: inflor- 
escence mostly or typically of the racemiform type, glabrate to very 
thinly pubescent: primocane leaflets usually taper-pointed: counterpart 
of the Alleghenienses but lacking the glands and the soft-pubescent as- 
pect: northern, southward in high lands and mountains. 


Certain decumbent and trailing blackberries belong in this section, 
even though occasionally tip-rooting, rather than in the Procumbentes; 
or perhaps a new section might be made for them; or, again, they may be 
reckoned forms of a synspecies canadensis, with a much broader inter- 
pretation than we have yet given it. 


The Canadenses yield no pomological varieties; nor are they grown 
for ornament, being too sprawling and requiring too much room although 
the two trailing species might be useful on rear and roadside banks. The 
Thornless blackberry of the bush-fruit trade in California is a form of 
R. ulmifolius, a European species (page 293); Thornless dewberry is R. 
flagellaris var. almus (page 319). 


A. Species erect or upright, not by nature procumbent or trailing 
or tip-rooting: main well-developed flower-clusters racemi- 
form even though short with widely spreading pedicels, al- 
though the secondary or more axillary clusters may be 
otherwise. 


B. Plant stout and woody, usually more than 3 feet tall. 


c. Flower-clusters prevailingly of the long-racemiform ter- 
minal type, with a continuing rachis or axis: calyx- 
tips not greatly prolonged. 
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D. Primocanes devoid of prickles or a few scattered not 
very sharp short ones............ ate a a .54. R. canadensis 

pp. Primocanes (at least toward the top) bearing many 

very sharp slender needle-like or almost bristle- 


Ds 6 ce cn atatincd chs edcatte’s Xs ... var. elegantulus 
cc. Flower-clusters short and corymbiform, of few (3-8) 
flowers: calyx-tips caudate-elongated..............55. R. Kennedyanus 


ccc. Flower-clusters more or less of two kinds, some of them 
close to the floricane (axillary) with slender ascending 
pedicels and no continuing axis: calyx-tips sharp but 
not singularly elongated : whch a ie ae REN wee as .. 56. R. amicalis 


BB. Plant dwarf, commonly 2 feet or less, the primocanes soft 
with something of an herbaceous look and nearly or quite 
devoid of prickles: flowers only 4 or 5 inacluster....... 57. R. Randii 


AA. Species diffuse and decumbent, primocanes becoming long- 
trailing and perhaps some of them taking root at tip: flowers 
mostly long-pedicelled, not often or prevailingly in a clear 
racemiform long cluster with continuing rachis. (Multi- 
formes). 


B. Foliage essentially glabrous: leaflets of primocanes with a 
slender look, usually one-half or less as broad as long and 
strongly side-ribbed: prickles few or none, often bristle- 
like: flowers small or medium, calyx-lobes short-pointed . 58. R. multiformis 


BB. Foliage not pubescent to the finger yet not quite glabrous 
on veins underneath: leaflets of primocanes ovate (at 
least the terminal one of the leaf), more than one-half as 
broad as long, not strongly side-ribbed: prickles many 
and stout: flowers medium, calyx-lobes narrow and grad- 
I SIDI ssa: 4:50. 9°s Sine kw area a aes Wenuee oe 59. R. montensis 


BBB. Foliage thin and soft, pubescent to finger underneath: 
primocane leaflets broad, mostly ovate: prickles few and 
remote: flowers large, mostly more than 1 inch across, 
the calyx-lobes usually abruptly narrowed to a cusp-like 
point or a long acumen............... ath ale wae es 60. R. ithacanus 


54. Rubus canadensis, Linn. Sp. Pl. 494 (1753). Fig. 166. 

R. suberectus, Hook. Fl. Bor.-Amer. i, 179 (1840), non Anderson. 

R. Millspaughi, Britt. in Bull. Corr. Bot. Club, xviii, 366 (1891). 

R. canadensis var. Millspaughii, Blanch. in Bull. Torr. Bot. 
Club, xxxviii, 427 (1911); Farw. in Amer. Midland Nat. 
II, 263 (1929). 

R. canadensis var. septemfoliolatus, Blanch. in Rhodora, xiii, 
193 (1911). 


Tall upright smooth more or less glossy plant remaining green very 
late in the season, 3-4 feet high on rather poor dry lands but becoming 
twice that height in good situations and producing wand-like canes with 
habit of R. allegheniensis. Primocanes erect or upright-arching, com- 
monly dark red but sometimes green in shade, angled and perhaps fur- 
rowed, glandless, glabrous, unarmed or bearing a few widely separated 
short rather stout straight or slightly curved prickles; primocane leaves 
on strong plants long-petioled, thin, with 5 very long caudate-acuminate 
leaflets of which the terminal or perhaps the upper 3 and sometimes all 
are conspicuously long-stalked, giving the plant a lanky look; leaflets of 
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Fic. 166. REPRESENTATIVE RACEMIFORM CLUSTER AND PRIMOCANE of Rubus 
canadensis (X about nat. size). 


primocanes ovate to narrowly oblong-ovate, terminal one and sometimes 
the upper 3 cordate to subcordate, 4-6 inches long and half as broad, 
sharply double-serrate, smooth and somewhat lustrous above, lighter col- 
ored and glabrous underneath or puberulent on veins, petiolules and 
petioles sometimes bearing a very few small somewhat hooked prickles: 
floricanes erect or upward-curving, mostly strongly furrowed, sometimes 
bearing a few scattered thick prickles or remains of them; leaflets on 
floricanes 3, narrow-ovate, 2-3 inches long, acuminate, usually only the 
terminal one prominently stalked, most of them narrow toward base, dou- 
ble-serrate, glabrous or perhaps puberulent underneath: inflorescence 
racemiform with continuous axis terminating lateral leafy shoots with 
several to 20 flowers on divaricate glandless usually puberulent pedicels 
(and sometimes formless secondary clusters of fewer flowers), the bracts 
prominent: flowers mostly large, to 1% inches across, petals oblong, 
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calyx-lobes very acute and becoming reflexed, tomentose inside: fruit 
usually small, short-oblong or nearly globular, mostly not exceeding % 
inch long, often indifferent in flavor or sour but sometimes sweet. 

Mountains, highlands, and intermediate areas in cool hollows, about 
lakes and wood margins, abundant the farthest north of any of the high- 
bush blackberries: Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario, many parts of New 
England, northern and central New York, and in the mountains as far 
as Georgia (Rabun County). The plant was known to Linnzus as col- 
lected by Kalm in Canada. There is a single sheet of it in the Linnean 
Herbarium, London, with the name written by Linnzus and numbered 
in accordance with the original edition of Species Plantarum: for a note 
on the interpretation of the specimen, see Gent. Herb. i, 293; see also 
R. A. Rolfe, Botanical Magazine, t. 8264. 

Like its pubescent-glandular counterpart R. allegheniensis, this species 
presents many disguises in differing habitats. Blanchard described R. 
canadensis var. septemfoliolatus for a state collected in Newfoundland with 
7 leaflets although it is normally 5-foliolate (Rhodora, xiii, 193); there 
are small forms that lack the caudate-pointed leaflets and lank look, also 
sometimes devoid of prickles and again rather conspicuously but harm- 
lessly armed. It grows sometimes with R. allegheniensis but ordinarily 
takes the place of that species entirely on high regions as I have seen in 
parts of the Green Mountains; in a stocky form 2-4 feet high it is abun- 
dant on the top of Mt. Mitchell in North Carolina often with real and 
pungent prickles. About a cool lake in central New York I have seen it 
inextricably intermingled in a large area with R. allegheniensis; it looked 
as if one might be a root-mutant of the other, but extensive digging with 
pick and shovel showed that the two had no connection. 


Sometimes R. canadensis presents markedly villous-pubescent pedi- 
cels and floral rachis. Specimens collected by Blanchard in road by 
Deacon Follett’s, Townshend, Vermont, 1904, and distributed as R. 
pergratus, are of this kind; more than twenty years later I took the 
plant along the road by the late Deacon Follett’s, and the pubescent 
character still holds. 

It is astonishing how long this widespread and abundant conspicuous 
blackberry remained unnoticed. From the time of Linnzus until named 
Rubus Millspaughii by Britton in 1891 it had apparently not been bo- 
tanically recognized; and it was not until the publication of my Sketch 
of the Evolution of our Native Fruits in 1898, disclosing the new exam- 
ination of the Linnaan type, that the nomenclature took on its modern 
form. In 1892 I made a report on this blackberry (see Agricultural Sci- 
ence, vi, 66) and named all the occurrences known to me, and they were 
few. These facts constitute another evidence of the neglect in which the 
Eubati of North America have been allowed to lie. 
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The case of Rubus suberectus of Hooker's Flora should be mentioned. 
The entry was made in the Flora on the assumption that the plant of 
North America was the suberectus of Anderson, a British species. It 
was based on a specimen from Lake Superior by Dr. Richardson and 
one from Newfoundland by Cormack. These specimens are mounted 
on one sheet in the Hooker Herbarium at Kew, of which I now have a 
photograph by the kindness of Sir Arthur W. Hill. I had made a 
tracing of the Lake Superior specimen as long ago as 1897 and had 
compared it to R. Millspaughii (before canadensis had been fully recog- 
nized); it is R. canadensis, and the Newfoundland specimen, which on 
the sheet is marked Dr. Richardson, is apparently the same. 


R. canadensis var. elegantulus, Farw. in Amer. Midland Nat. 11, 
263 (1920). 
Rubus elegantulus, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 95 (1906). 


Differs from R. canadensis in bearing on the primocanes particularly 
on the upper part as many as 10-15 to the inch of very sharp slender 
needle-like or almost bristle-like prickles perhaps 1% inch long. 

The plant is likely to have leaflets less conspicuously long-stalked and 
the terminal ones less markedly cordate and caudate than in R. canadensis 
and the stature to be less and canes more erect, but these and other char- 
acters are not constant nor are the prickles always clearly unlike those 
sometimes occurring on the other species. It is apparently a phasis of 
R. canadensis and probably has practically the same range; I accept O. A. 
Farwell’s disposition of it. I have taken it at the original station on 
Bemis Hill in Windham County, Vermont, and also elsewhere. It is 
widespread in New England and northern New York; Juneau County, 
Wisconsin. 


+ R. canadensis var. imus, var. nov. 


Infimus, interdum tantum 1 pedem altus, erectus: primocani non- 
lignosi, teneri, cum paucis vel nullis aculeis pusillimis: flores 3-8 in 
brevibus racemis. 

A very small or dwarf form, mostly stiffly erect, to 18 or 20 inches tall 
but sometimes only 1 foot, the canes with a soft non-ligneous look: 
prickles none or very few and small: leaves small, narrowly ovate and 
pointed, the leaflets of primocanes mostly not exceeding 2'%-3 inches 
long: flowers 3-8 in a short more or less racemiform cluster. 


Newfoundland, on sand flats along a brook ten miles from Millertown 
(Jansson); Windham County, southeastern Vermont in an old pasture 
(L.H.B.). 
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55. Rubus Kennedyanus, Fernald, in Rhodora, xxxiii, 208, t. 
(1931). 


Small, essentially glabrous sparsely bristly glandless plant with long 
slender leaf-tips particularly on primocanes and caudate tips to calyx- 
lobes. Suberect or erect, probably not exceeding 2 feet high: primocanes 
obscurely angled, glabrous, bearing straight bristle-like prickles either 
few or as many as 25 to the inch; leaves of primocanes bright green, 
glabrous above or with few scattered short hairs, glabrous to the finger 
underneath but perhaps minutely pilose on veins, petiole and petiolule 
bearing weak prickles, 5-foliolate; leaflets all long-pointed or practically 
caudate, lateral essentially oval and mostly unequal at base, terminal 
subcordate-ovate to 3% inches long and one-half or more as broad, mar- 
gins sharply double-serrate: floricanes terete, with bristles or thin prickles, 
glabrous but the lateral axes thinly hairy; leaflets 3, much as on primo- 
canes but smaller and terminal one not subcordate: flowers about 1 inch 
across, 8 or less close together in a small terminal cluster on very slender 
ascending pilose unarmed pedicels; petals narrow and standing well 
apart; calyx-lobes narrow-ovate and slenderly long-pointed. 


Newfoundland: near Highlands Pond, Crabbes, St. George District, 
Kennedy (Hb. Gray); between Buchan and Buchan Junction in moist 
woods, Jansson. 


56. Rubus amicalis, Blanch. in Rhodora, xiii, 56 (1911). Fig. 167. 
R. amabilis, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 173 (1906), non Focke. 


Stout erect plant of the canadensis kind but flowers more involved in 
the foliage, often lacking the long-racemiform clusters and usually with 
looser clusters of ascending pedicels at the axils or nodes and without the 


lanky look of that species. Primocanes standing 3-6 feet high, angled 
and furrowed, dull red, glandless, glabrous except perhaps near the tip, 
unarmed or with a very few small inconspicuous not needle-like prickles; 
leaves of primocanes very large, often 1 foot across, glabrous above or 
with sparse small appressed hairs and sometimes distinctly pubescent 
underneath; leaflets 5 and usually 3 of them long-stalked, long- or oblong- 
ovate or perhaps somewhat obovate, to 6 or 7 inches long and about half 
as broad, the upper 3 usually more or less subcordate, the margins rather 
coarsely double-serrate: leaflets 3 on floricanes or perhaps 5 on strong 
sterile laterals, mostly oblong to narrow-ovate to narrow-obovate, 
smaller but otherwise much as on primocanes: inflorescence prevailingly 
of two kinds,—the racemiform much as in representative canadensis but 
shorter and the lower pedicels more ascending, and others nearer the cane 
and at the ayils with many slender ascending pedicels arising from a short 
axis as if from a common point: flowers of good size, sometimes 1% 
inches broad, the petals broad-oblong; calyx-lobes varying from short- 
to long-pointed, glabrous outside: fruit not large, short-oblong to cylin- 
dric, to about 3% inch long, usually of good quality. 


Southwestern Maine (Kent County) in pastures and by roadsides, 
Blanchard’s original place where I have also gathered it; northern New 
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"1G. 167. CHARACTERISTIC NODAL INFLORESCENCE of Rubus amicalis (X about nat. 
size), and piece of primocane. 


York; reported from Nova Scotia. When understood by collectors it 
will probably be widely recorded; perhaps the definition of canadensis 
should be expanded to include amicalis. 


37. Rubus Randii, Rydb. in Britt. Man. Fl. North. States and Can. 
497 (1901), as to name. 
R. villosus var. Randii, Bailey in Rand & Redfield, Fl. Mt. Des- 
ert, 94 (1894). 
R. argutus var. Randi, Bailey, Sketch Evol. Nat. Fruits, 385 
(1898). 

A glandless soft weak diffuse practically unarmed woods plant per- 
haps an offshoot of the Canadenses brood. Plant 1-2% feet high, often 
wholly unarmed but sometimes bearing a very few weak prickles, the 
terete canes having a soft almost herbaceous look: leaves small, very thin, 
nearly or quite glabrous underneath, 3-foliolate; leaflets elliptic-ovate, 
narrowed both ways, apex short-acuminate, 2-3 inches long and about 
one-half as broad, sharply double-toothed; petiole very slender and 
glabrous or slightly villous: flowers 4 or 5 in short open scarcely racemi- 
form clusters, small (about % inch across), on very slender but short 
scantily villous pedicels, floral leaves sometimes simple. 
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Mt. Desert Island, Maine; southwest valley road, Rand, 1889. The 
material I know representing this species (if it is a species) consists of the 
type sheet of R. villosus var. Randi in the Gray Herbarium, the co-type 
in my own herbarium and a specimen from the Island collected in 1929 
without locality. All this material lacks primocane leaves; in the early 
days these parts were hardly taken into account. I have tried to identify 
specimens from other regions as belonging to R. Randw but they lack 
primocanes and I now prefer to restrict the species to Mt. Desert until 
complete material is collected from that island and the full character of 
the plant becomes apparent. The present description is newly drawn 
from the Mt. Desert specimens and the original account in Flora of 
Mount Desert Island. Some of my own collecting in southern Vermont 
I once referred here but I now separate that material in R. canadensis 
var. mus. I trust that these differentiations will in due time clarify the 
situation. [ 


58. Rubus multiformis, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 179 (1906). 
R. multiformis var. delicatior, Blanch. |.c., 180. 

Over-arching or decumbent plant with branching long primocanes 
more or less rooting at tip, few scattered slender prickles or bristles often 
of different sizes and sometimes glands, practically glabrous foliage, nar- 
row leaflets, and racemiform clusters. Primocanes rising 2-4 feet, angled 
and chanelled, becoming decumbent and trailing to 8 or ro feet or more 
and tip-rooting late in season, bearing small rather weak straight or de- 
clined prickles often bristle-like 4-10 to the inch and often smaller ones 
intervened or sometimes nearly absent, glabrous, sometimes with glands 
but mostly without them, the cane otherwise glabrous; leaflets on primo- 
canes 5, canadensis-like, rather thin, firm, side-ribs strong, 3 of them 
usually prominently stalked and diverging, ovate-oblong, long-acumi- 
nate, to 5 or 6 inches long and one-half or less as broad, sharply and closely 
double-serrate, glabrous on both surfaces or infrequently puberulent un- 
derneath, petioles usually thinly armed and sometimes gland-bearing: 
floricane leaflets 3 or perhaps 5 on sterile laterals, much like those on 
primocanes except smaller, less acuminate and relatively broader: flow- 
ers sometimes borne on primocane branch when they are 1 or 2 on long 
pedicels often in the axils of simple leaves, and frequently a few in sec- 
ondary axillary groups on floricanes; main clusters racemiform terminat- 
ing floricane laterals, the small flowers 5-15 on spreading-divaricate pu- 
berulent prominently bracted and sometimes glandular pedicels; flowers 
mostly less than 1 inch across, petals narrow, calyx-lobes muticous or 
short-pointed, becoming reflexed: fruit small, short-oblong, about % inch 
or less long, quality usually good. 

Wood margins, open fields and thickets, on dry or somewhat moist 
lands, Nova Scotia to New Hampshire and Connecticut; type region, 
southwestern Maine. Sometimes the primocane leaflets are long, nar- 
row, very long-pointed and long-petioluled, giving the foliage the ‘‘skel- 
eton-like’”’ look mentioned by Blanchard. 
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+ 59. Rubus montensis, spec. nov. § Canadenses. 


Glaber, eglandulosus, diffusus, cum ovatis vel ovato-oblongis foliolis, 
validis aculeis sepe 20 ad unciam, parvis floribus, pedicellis pubescenti- 
bus, ro vel paucioribus in inflorescentia diffusa irregularique. 

Diffuse rather low bush with floricanes becoming nearly or quite hor- 
izontal, not known to root at tip, essentially glabrous, glandless, decid- 
edly prickly, broad-leaved. Primocanes angled and furrowed, becoming 
branched, smooth, to 3 or 4 feet, ascending and first becoming declined, 
furnished with sharp prickles to % inch or more long and 5-20 to the 
inch, straight or slanting, no bristles; leaves of primocanes firm, with 
only moderately prominent side-veins, glabrous above, perhaps lightly 
puberulent on veins underneath but not soft to the feel, margins strongly 
double-serrate, petioles long, glabrous and hooked-prickly, 3- or 5-foli- 
olate; leaflets ovate or the lower lateral ones oblong-ovate, obtuse to 
subcordate at base or the terminal one cordate, rather abruptly nar- 
rowed (not long-tapering) to point, terminal one to 4 inches long and 2% 
inches broad: floricanes becoming practically prostrate, retaining much 
or most of the armature, only obscurely angled; leaflets of floricane leaves 
3 and relatively small, 2 inches or less long, glabrous, ovate or obscurely 
obovate, petioles with slight prickles: flowers about 34 inch across, borne 
in short raceme-like clusters of 10 or less without evident continuing 
rachis or sometimes all of them in a small forked cluster not racemiform, 
again 2-5 together in axils of primocane shoots, the inflorescences in any 
case lightly pubescent; calyx-lobes lance-acuminate becoming spreading 
or reflexed: fruit nearly globular, about % inch long, seedy. 


Near Mountaintop, Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, about 1,600 feet 
altitude. The most prickly of the known Canadenses. 


+ R. montensis var. superior, var. nov. 


Major in toto: inflorescentia elongatior, folia floralia aut foliola sepe 
angustiora vel longius acuminata. 

Larger than R. montensis itself in all its parts: inflorescence more 
elongated with floral leaflets or leaves often narrower and _ longer- 
pointed. 

North Carolina: lower slopes of Mt. Mitchell; Six-mile Branch, 
Biltmore estate at Biltmore. An immense plant, with canes to 20 feet 
long and sometimes 14 inches diameter, much branched and lopping or 
falling, making great tangled brush-heaps. 


60. Rubus ithacanus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 295, figs. 138, 139 
(1925). 

Diffuse lopping glandless more or less trailing and sometimes tip- 

rooting lightly pubescent often gigantic plant of cool gorges with soft 

long-toothed foliage and indefinite more or less leafy clusters of very large 


flowers. Primocanes terete, at first ascending but soon lopping if the 
plant is strong and then decumbent with the long growths flat on the 
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ground and sometimes taking root at tip, becoming perhaps 10-15 feet 
long and 1 inch diameter at base and branched, likely to be puberulent 
at tip but otherwise glabrous and glandless, prickles few and far be- 
tween, small and straight or somewhat curved or more commonly want- 
ing; leaves of primocanes large and thin, bright light green but not shin- 
ing nor the side-ribs unusually prominent, thinly appressed-hairy above, 
variously pubescent underneath and sometimes conspic uously soft; leaf- 
lets usually 5, the upper one and sometimes the upper pair prominently 
stalked broad-ovate to -oval and rather abruptly acuminate, terminal one 
3-5 inches long and more than half as broad, subcordate, sharply and 
usually deeply doubie-toothed, petioles more or less puberulent and 
usually prickly: floricane leaflets 3 or perhaps 5 on sterile laterals, 
smaller and mostly narrower and more narrowed at base than on primo- 
canes, many of those associated with the inflorescence simple: flowers 
large, to 1% inches across with broad petals, 4-10 in a group or cluster, 
either few and long-pedicelled from lower leaf-axils or forming a more or 
less definite racemiform long cluster with prominent subtending simple 
leaves, bracts conspicuous, pedicels pubescent and divaricate or upwardly 
curved; sometimes a few flowers are borne on primocane tips or laterals 
and are then terminal or single in leaf-axils; calyx-lobes long-pointed and 
frequently with foliaceous tips, pubescent with tomentose margins, in 
fruit spreading or somewhat reflexed: fruit small, short-cylindric, to % 
inch long, sometimes setting freely and in other circumstances not at all. 


This plant I first studied in a gorge at Ithaca, New York, in 1923, 
1924 and 1925. The original station, on a bank, is now practically 
destroyed, but in 1926 I transferred a plant to my garden where it is 
now growing; from the original place or the garden I have taken speci- 
mens every year since first discovered. I have never seen the plant tip- 
rooting in the wild, but in the garden it tips rather freely. I have taken 
the plant also in gulches in Cayuga, Chemung and Chenango counties, 
New York, growing on moist or shaded banks and sometimes dropping 
its big canes down the sides. The colony at South Otselic in Chenango 
County produces bigger thicker canes than I have seen elsewhere, the 
flowers are very large and showy and may be as many as 20 from a node. 


X. ALLEGHENIENSES. Copsy HIGHBUSH BLACKBERRIES 


Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 183 (1923). 


Big stout erect or strongly ascending plants, the larger well-developed 
flower-clusters elongated and racemiform with several or many wide- 
spreading or divaricate typically glandular-hairy pedicels frequently on a 
continuing rachis, leaves soft-pubescent underneath, petioles and flower- 
ing shoots pubescent: usually prominently prickly plants: differs from the 
Canadenses chiefly in the soft-pubescent look and feel, strong armature, 
and in the gland-bearing character: mostly northern and central, extend- 
ing to the Carolina- Tennessee region in the upper levels; forming colonies 
and covering large areas in copses, coppice, woodsy margins and road- 
sides, fields, yielding abundance of edible fruit. Good pomological varie- 
ties have sprung from this section. 
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A. Primocanes bearing strong well-separated broad-based prick 
les, and glands few, weak, scattered or none: leaves usually 
thinly hairy and dull above. 
B. The large main or developed flower-clusters long and open 
without interspersed foliage, the leaves being only at the 
base of cluster, rachis prominently continuous and ped- 
icels divaricate . R. allegheniensis 
BB. The main flower-clusters very leafy and therefore involved 
with the foliage, the rachis usually not continued to the 
apex, and the pedicels ascending or oblique rather than 
divaricate ..62. R. alumnus 
AA. Primocanes bearing numerous little prickles of different sizes, 
and thickly studded with hairs and strong stalked glands: 
leaves essentially hairless above and more or less glossy: 
flower-clusters diffuse, with curving or eapesaaes pedicels 
and other pedicels arising from base ........63. R. glandicaulis 


61. Rubus allegheniensis, Porter, in Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, xxiii, 
153 (1896). Figs. 147, 148 left. 
. villosus var. montanus, Porter, l.c. xvii, 15 (1890). 
. montanus, Porter, l.c. xxi, 120 (1894), non Wirtg. et al. 


. nigrobaccus, Bailey, Sketch Evol. Nat. Fruits, 379 (1808). 


. nigrobaccatus, Focke, in Bibl. Bot. iii, 89 (1914). 
. villosus vars. villigerus and adidas Focke, in Bibl. Bot. 
ii, 90 (1914); Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 291 (1925). 
. villosus var. sativus, Bailey, in Amer. Gard. xi, 719 (1890). 
. nigrobaccus var. sativus, Bailey, Sketch Evol. Nat. Fruits, 
379 (1898). 
R. sativus, Brainerd, in Rhodora, ii, 26 (1900), ad syn. 


R. allegheniensis var. nigrobaccus and subvar. sativus, Farw. 
in Amer. Midland Nat. 11, 58 (1928). 


Stout thorny pubescent-leaved long-clustered highbush blackberry, 
with petioles and pedicels carrying strong stipitate glands, the prickles 
broad-based, canes glandless or thinly glandular, floricane branches usu- 


ally bearing essentially straight prickles. Primocanes erect or strongly 
ascending, 1-2 feet tall on poor hard land, characteristically 5-10 feet on 
good land, often more or less zigzag from node to node, mostly angled but 
in small or weak states terete, glabrous or toward the tip puberulent and 
sometimes variably glandular, frequently nearly unarmed but prevail- 
ingly bearing strong sharp straight or slightly curved prickles to '4 or 

% inch long and broad-based; leaflets on primocanes 5 and upper 3 and 
sometimes lowest pair prominently stalked, variously ovate-acuminate, 
more or less broad or subcordate at base, 2-6 inches long, closely finely 
appressed hairy to nearly glabrate above and dull colored, deeply soft- 
pubescent underneath, petioles and petiolules prickly as well as pubescent 
and gland-bearing: floricanes usually strongly thorny; leaves of 3 leaflets 
on flowering shoots but sometimes of 5 on strong sterile laterals or per- 
haps simple in the inflorescence, much as on the primocanes except 
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smaller and narrower with less marked petiolules: inflorescence typically 
elongated and raceme-like with relatively short-divaricate or squarrose 
pedicels and attaining 6-9 inches in length but often only 2 or 3 inches, 
in the long forms bearing no leaves except at base, the rachis and ped- 
icels as well as calyx strongly glandular and also pubescent: flowers 2 or 
3 on undeveloped plants to as many as 30 on elongated clusters, some of 
them frequently on long pedicels from lower leaf-axils and infrequently 
small ones on apical pedicel-branches, 1 inch or so across, the petals from 
oblong to so broad that they meet: fruit diverse, on strong plants 34-1 
inch or even more long, oblong-conic, on other subjects small and globu- 
lar, usually sweet and spicy and palatable. 


The common highbush blackberry of the North making briar patches 
in woodlots and along roadsides and margins, fields and pastures, on dry 
or not very wet lands, ascending to highlands, hills and low mountains, 
Nova Scotia and Quebec to the upper parts of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, and west to Minnesota and Missouri; an abundant and char- 
acteristic species in many disguises but recognizable by the strong foliage 
and inflorescence features. 


The botanical varieties and the phases of this very variable black- 
berry have not yet been worked out. In the meantime we may recog- 
nize the following categories: 


R. allegheniensis var. albinus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 290 (1925). 


R. villosus var. albinus, Bailey, in Amer. Gard. xi, 720 (1890). 


R. nigrobaccus var. albinus, Bailey, Sketch Evol. Nat. Fruits, 380 
(1898). 


R. allegheniensis forma albinus, Fernald, in Rhodora, x, 50 (1908). 


The ‘‘white blackberry”’ taken natively in Michigan and New Jersey 
and probably occurring elsewhere: canes pronounced olive-green and fruit 
amber-colored. In ‘“‘The Small Fruits of New York’’, Hedrick, p. 231, 
the White Cluster blackberry, a pomological variety with cream-colored 
fruits, is recorded as ‘discovered about 1856 in Lycoming County, 
Pennsylvania’. I remember the white blackberry as a resident of the 
garden in my boyhood in southwestern Michigan, said to have been 
transplanted from the wild. 


R. allegheniensis var. calycosus, Fernald, in Rhodora, x, 51 (1908). 


R. nigrobaccus var. calycosus, Fernald, in Rhodora, iii, 234 (1901). 


Calyx-lobes or sepals greatly enlarged, sometimes to 2 inches or more 
long, foliaceous, giving a strange appearance to the clusters. 

Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Virginia; probably an occa- 
sional monstrous state of the species. 
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R. allegheniensis var. Gravesii, Fernald, in Rhodora, x, 51 (1908). 
R. nigrobaccus var. Gravesit, Fernald, in Rhodora, iii, 295 (1901). 


Plant slender with a more or less lanky look, nearly or quite devoid 
of prickles: clusters very long and loose, to 1 foot long, the pedicels slen- 
der and ascending. 

Connecticut: originally recorded as collected in a large patch in a 
damp thicket at Groton; collected in 1931 by K. P. Jansson, growing 4 
feet high, in dry woods at Groton; northern New Hampshire. A distinct 
looking plant. 


+ R. allegheniensis var. neoscoticus, n. tr. 
R. glandicaulis var. neoscoticus, Fernald, in Rhodora, xxiii, 268 
(1921). 


Plant making very stiff stout canes with great flat-based tack-like 
straight divaricate prickles and lacking the double armature of gland- 
icaulis: leaves thickish, short-villous above and densely so underneath; 
petioles stout and very prickly; terminal leaflet on primocane leaves 
usually distinctly cordate: clusters short, to 3 inches long with some- 
times other flowers at the base, pedicels short and spreading and often 
very prickly. 


Washington County, eastern New York, Hartford County, Connect- 
icut, Plymouth County, Massachusetts, Yarmouth County, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec. In its well-developed forms this plant is one of the most strongly 


armed of the North American blackberries. Sometimes a prickle has two 
or three points: see Fig. 151. This is the plant of which I wrote some 
years ago (in Gent. Herb. i, 288-9) as being ‘‘viciously armed with huge 
flat-based prickles’’, appearing to be marked in parts of southern New 
England. 


The common highbush blackberry has had a hard time getting itself 
named, and the end is not yet. All the early botanists, up to the close 
of last century, supposed it to be the villosus of Aiton, and Focke as late 
as 1914 employed this name. This is probably the blackberry intended 
by Kenrick a hundred years ago as Rubus americanus, but that name is 
preoccupied in the genus. The late T. C. Porter, whose critical floristic 
studies are well remembered, knew the plant as Rubus villosus but 
thought the mountain form to be a distinct species to which he gave the 
name allegheniensis. I was impressed by Porter’s opinion and did not 
at that time know much about the mountain blackberry; when I found 
villosus to be inapplicable (1898) I proposed the name nigrobaccus for 
the common berry; I am now convinced that the two berries are not dis- 
tinct species, as explained in Gentes Herbarum Volume I, page 185, and 
the plant must take the name allegheniensis (being two years earlier than 
nigrobaccus) even though Porter by that name meant to designate the 
mountain blackberry. 
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It is fitting we should now inquire just what plant Porter had in 
mind, since pergratus and other rubuses grow on his mountains. He first 
separated ‘‘the mountain blackberry” in 1890 as R. villosus var. mon- 
tanus, ‘“‘abundant on the higher mountains of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania’’; in 1894 he raised it to specific rank as R. montanus; 
finding that name preoccupied, he proposed the name allegheniensis in 
1896. In all his accounts he said nothing about the glandular character 
nor did he make a technical diagnosis: his mountain berry differed from 
what he understood to be villosus ‘‘especially in the character of the fruit, 
which is smaller, scarcely fleshy and possessed of a peculiar spicy flavor, 
'4 to 1 inch or more in length and often oblong and tapering toward 
the end in the manner of the little finger’. The bush was also less robust 
and tall, more slender and smaller in all its parts, its stalks less prickly 
and usually reddish. These features do not distinguish the mountain 
plants as we now know them, and on the basis of his publications alone 


from 


we are hardly justified in employing the name allegheniensis for a moun- 
tain blackberry. It is a question whether his accounts constitute publi- 
cation in the botanical sense. The recourse is to inspect what herbarium 
material he may have left and to visit his localities. 

Porter's herbarium is at the Academy of Natural Sciences in Phil- 
adelphia. A good sheet is in the collection labelled Rubus villosus, Ait., 
var. montanus, Porter, in Porter’s hand, collected on Mt. Pocono, 
Pennsylvania. The flowering piece is the very glandular common high- 
bush blackberry I meant to designate as R. nigrobaccus. The foliage 
piece is not glandular (although the leaves bear a few little aborted 
glands or gland-specks) but it is probably from the same plant, very 
likely a sterile lateral. Another sheet from Mt. Pocono is labelled R. 
montanus in Porter's hand, and is again the glandular highbush. Still 
another sheet is ticketed R. allegheniensis by him, from the same county; 
it is again the glandular highbush, a flowering primocane with upper 
leaves simple such as one now and then finds in this species. Three col- 
lecting trips on Pocono have disclosed the mountain blackberry in abun- 


dance in several forms but for the present at least diagnostically insep- 
arable from the glandular highbush of the lower lands. 


Probably the clearest pomological representative of R. alleghentensis 
is the Taylor blackberry. To this species should probably also be referred 
Agawam Ancient Briton, Buckeye, Early Cluster, Early King, Eldorado, 
Erie, L’Amareux, Snyder, Wilson Early. 


62. Rubus alumnus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 191, fig. 88 (1923). 


Very tall strong pubescent glandular plant with big sharp prickles 
and large showy flowers in leaf-bearing racemiform clusters. Erect to 6 
or 8 feet, the primocanes furrowed, usually thinly pubescent and gland- 
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ular on the young parts, presenting well-separated stout very broad- 
based straight or slightly curved sharp prickles: leaves large and rather 
soft, dull and thinly appressed-pilose above and soft-pubescent under- 
neath, petioles and petiolules strongly armed as well as pubescent and 
glandular; leaflets on primocanes 3 or 5, ovate or oblong-ovate or per- 
haps nearly elliptic, acuminate, terminal one subcordate and to 4 or 5 
inches long and prominently stalked, all margins sharply unequally ser- 
rate: floricane leaflets 3, smaller and mostly less acuminate thah on 
primocanes: inflorescence of 6-12 flowers and racemiform to 3-6 inches in 
length, broad and short when flowers are fewer, bearing several simple 
or ternate leaves, the rachis and pedicels prominently hairy-pubescent 
and glandular, the upper pedicels wide-spreading and the lower ones re- 
mote and long, bracts prominent; flowers large and showy, to 1% inches 
across, with broad obtuse petals and glandular calyx-lobes becoming de- 
flexed: fruit large, often 114 inches or more long and half as thick, sweet. 


Prairies and woods, Jackson County, Missouri, type region, also Iron 
and Jasper counties; Price and Grant counties, Wisconsin; probably 
Indiana. 


63. Rubus glandicaulis, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 172 (1906). 


Erect or arching mostly large plants with strongly glandular canes 
and stems and pedicels, many small closely placed not big-based prickles 
of differing sizes and very slender usually curved pedicels. Primocanes 
erect, or over-arching and nearly or quite touching the ground, often 
branching, angled and sometimes lightly channelled but generally with 
a terete look, to 6 feet long, red, closely armed with small straight divari- 
cate or declined weak prickles usually not exceeding '% inch long and 
many of them shorter, 10-20 to the inch, not conspicuously wide-based, 
the surface closely set with crisp hairs and bold stalked glands; leaflets on 
primocanes 5, much like those of R. allegheniensis but perhaps firmer, 
usually glabrous and variously glossy above, elliptic- to ovate-acuminate, 
3-4 inches long, sharply double-serrate, soft-pubescent underneath, peti- 
oles and petiolules carrying a few small prickles and many prominent 
glands: floricanes still carrying the larger prickles but usually only rem- 
nants of the smaller ones and the glands; leaflets on floricanes 3 or per- 
haps 5 on sterile laterals, elliptic-ovate and acute, the terminals 1%4-3 
inches long, petioles and shoots thickly glandular: inflorescence long and 
racemiform terminating leafy shoots usually with secondary or smaller 
more axillary clusters and basal pedicels, rachis very glandular, the flow- 
ers in the main clusters frequently 15-20 on very slender ascending or 
curved glandular pedicels; flowers 34 inch or more across, petals rather 
broad, calyx-lobes acute or acuminate, glandular, becoming wide-spread- 
ing or reflexed: fruit short-cylindrical to oblong, to about % inch high, 
good in flavor. 


Prince Edward Island to northern New York, on dry lands; original 
locality, southwestern Maine. 


The relationship of Rubus glandicaulis to R. allegheniensis is yet to be 
worked out. Commonly the two are strikingly distinct, but some of the 
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very glandular forms of allegheniensis are not so easy to distinguish: the 
best marks are the separated heavy prickles, thinly pilose dull upper leaf 
surfaces, short stout divaricate pedicels of allegheniensis, and the small 
various numerous prickles, pubescent primocanes, glabrous and lustrous 
upper leaf surfaces, slender ascending or curved pedicels and more in- 
definite or mixed clusters of glandicaulis. Blanchard contrasts the nar- 
rower leaflets of glandicaulis, but this distinction does not hold, not even 
on many of his own specimens. 


XI. ArGuTI. Fie_p HIGHBUSH BLACKBERRIES 


Rydb. in N. Amer. FI. xxii, 430, 433 (1913). Incl. Frondosi and Floridi, 
Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 188, 192 (1923). 


Strong and large mostly erect or bushy plants of wide distribution in 
open fields and margins and sometimes in thickets, counterpart of the 
Alleghenienses but lacking the marked glandular character of that tribe 
(but pedicels sometimes with few or indifferent glands) and the charac- 
teristic long-racemiform flower-clusters as well as mostly the very soft 
hirsute or villous pubescence. It is a miscellaneous section, to include 
the glandless close-pubescent prickly highbush blackberries, but with- 
out clear lines of subdivision. As it is the largest so is it also the least 
clarified of the groups of North American blackberries. Species-values 


in the section are little known. In spite of the variousness and the many 
species, the careful observer soon learns to recognize the section, by ex- 
clusion of other groups if not directly. The species have a “look” in 
common. Some of them are strongly over-arching and one or two in an 
anormal group may take root at tip on occasion as does the black rasp- 
berry, but they are not running or trailing plants. The Arguti have 
yielded many pomological blackberries. 


,. Subsection Argutini: main flower-clusters standing well above 
the foliage and of the short racemiform type with many 
flowers, the floral leaves being mainly at or near the base, 
plant therefore presenting a floriferous rather than leafy ap- 
pearance: leaflets for the most part long rather than broad 
(exception in numbers 65, 69) and acute to acuminate or 
even caudate: flowers usually of medium size to small, with 
narrow petals standing well asunder in anthesis. Indi- 
vidual flower-clusters may depart from these average or 
characteristic forms. 

B. Primocane leaflets on the oblong or narrow order and not 
cordate, sometimes small, mature leaves likely to have 
prominent closely parallel side-veins: inflorescence not 
characteristically of the long-racemiform type. 


c. Leaflets of primocane leaves half or more as broad as 
long, with more or less tapering sides. 

p. Flowers in open clusters on more or less elongated 
branchlets, the floral leaves not conspicuously 
small nor gray-pubescent underneath: pedicels not 
prominently armed, perhaps devoid of prickles. 

E. Primocane leaflets narrow, on the broad-lance- 
olate or ovate-lanceolate order, with curved 
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tapering sides, only thinly pubescent under- 
neath: clusters with few flowers on pedicels 
unarmed or bearing only few weak prickles: 
plant not very prickly 

EE. Primocane leaflets broad, on the ovate order. 


F. Leaves firm, distinctly soft-pubescent under- 
neath: clusters with 8 or more flowers (in 
well-developed specimens), the pedicels 
stout unless under woods conditions and 
often prickly and sometimes glandular: 
strongly prickly plants of robust habit and 
thick canes 


FF. Leaves thin, only thinly pubescent underneath 
or nearly glabrous at maturity: clusters usu- 
ally not more than 8-flowered, often less, 
with long pedicels unarmed or with very 
weak bristle-like prickles: plants of weak or 
not robust habit with few or very weak 
prickles and slender canes 


pp. Flowers mostly on close short pedicels on very brief 
lateral spurs, standing wel! above the genera! fol- 
iage so that they are showy in the many condensed 
clusters: floral leaves or leaflets small and sharp- 
pointed, mostly grayish and prominently side- 
ribbed underneath: plant with sharp hooked 
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. argutus 


. ostrytfolius 


. Insons 


prickles ....67. R. persistens 


cc. Leaflets of primocanes narrow and elongated when well- 
developed, less than half as broad as long, sides usu- 


ally straight part of the way, edges coarsely serrate. ..68. R. /ouisianus 


BB. Primocane leaflets, at least the middle one of the 3 or 5, 
broad-ovate and mostly subcordate or cordate at base, 
sometimes caudate-acuminate (sterile floricane laterals 
should not be mistaken for primocanes): flower-clusters 
in characteristic forms elongated with divaricate pedice!s 
(allegheniensis-like) on upper parts of the plant, but often 


in indefinite leafy clusters on lower parts....... 69. R. pergratus 


AA. Subsection Frondosi: leafy blackberries characterized by short 
leaf-bearing flower-clusters so that the bloom seems to be 
involved in the foliage, the clusters not long-racemiform nor 
yet of the ascendate kind but rather cymiform, the lower 
pedicels likely to be long: leaflets commonly broad and 
heavy: flowers prevailingly large with broad rounded petals. 
(The lower flower-clusters of No. 69, pergratus, may seem to 
belong here.) 

B. Canes of ordinary stiff woody nature, the plant bearing 
prominent prickles on at least some of the parts, often 
stoutly armed. 


c. Plant of usual stature, 3 feet or more high and com- 
monly wide-spreading or over-arching: leaves large. 
D. Species extraordinarily armed on most or all stems 
with many very stout broad-based prickles, even 
on petioles and midribs, those at least on floricane 
branches strongly hooked: upper floral leaves grad- 
ually pointed: plant much branched and inter- 
laced Bomceeee : 
pp. Species of ordinary or less than ordinary armature, 
the prickles mostly scattered and far apart or else 
not very strong, petioles and pedicels sometimes 
unarmed: not much branched or tangled plants. 
E. Floral leaflets, or leaves on flowering laterals, with 
broad triangular or even obtuse serratures or 


70. R. multispinus 
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teeth, or if sharp then fine and close, not cut- 
toothed or jagged with narrow long teeth. 


F. Leaflets of primocane leaves large and broad, 
mostly broadly ovate, thick or firm, dark 
heavy green, the terminal one cordate or at 
least subcordate: plant diffuse or at least 
much branched. 


G. Leaves soft-pubescent underneath, those on 
primocanes rather evenly double-serrate: 
most characteristic uppermost floral 
leaves nearly or quite as broad as long, 
and nearly rounded or else abruptly 
short-pointed (but sometimes running 
into narrower forms) 71. R. frondosus 


GG. Leaves hard, pubescent underneath only on 
veins (except perhaps the young terminal 
foliage), those on primocanes irregularly 
jagged-serrate: floral leaves or leaflets 
longer than broad and more or less 
pointed: far southern. . . 72. R. ucetanus 


FF. Leaflets on primocanes elliptic or oblong-ovate, 
thick and dull, only exceptionally subcor- 
date but mostly narrowed to base, thickly 
soft-pubescent underneath: plant low and 
erect, 2-3 feet, not widely branched: western.73. R. Bushii 


FFF. Leaflets of primocanes not conspicuously 
broad, often small, narrow-ovate or nar- 
rower, usually light green, commonly con- 
tracted or narrowed toward base, only in- 
differently if at all subcordate. 


G. Upper leaves in flower-cluster simple, small, 
often pendent, broad or subcordate at 
base, betula-like is ......74. R. betulifolius 
GG. Upper leaves or leaflets in flower-cluster 3- 
foliolate or 3-lobed, or if not then nar- 
rowed toward base or at least not birch- 
like. 
H. Flower-cluster Jeaflets or leaves on the 
oblong, lanceolate or lance-ovate or- 
der, thickish, long-acute or taper- 
pointed, prominently pubescent un- 
derneath . hee 75. R. rhodophyllus 


HH. Flower-cluster leaflets or leaves of the 
obovate or cuneate kind, obtuse or 
only abruptly short-pointed. 


1. Apex of floral leaflets or leaves typi- 
cally rounded or obtuse, and mar- 
gins bluntly or almost crenately 
serrate: prickles on floricanes flat- 
based and stoutly hooked . ....76. R. floridus 


11. Apex short-acute, margins finely 
sharp-serrate, under surface light 
colored: prickles on floricanes es- 
sentially straight and little ex- 
panded at base. os 

EE. Floral leaflets or leaves characteristica!ly very 
strongly sharp-serrate to laciniate-dentate or 
jagged, the serratures or teeth narrow and deep, 
leaf-blade usually narrow or else long-pointed: 
primocane leaflets on the broad order and 
mostly large. 


77 R. rosarius 
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F. Armature of regular straight or bent rather 
broad-based scattered prickles. 


G. Clusters not provided with prominent 
simple narrow-pointed leaves subtend- 
ing flowers . R. heterophylius 


GG. Clusters bearing conspicuous oblong- 
pointed or ovate-pointed simple leaves 
accompanying the upper flowers: canes 
frequently root-tipping . R. Rossbergianus 


FF. Armature at least in part of thin straight 
rather closely placed bristles or bristle-like 
prickles, often marked on floricanes .. .80. R. wisconsinensis 


cc. Plant little, commonly 1-2 feet high, stiffly erect, with 
small grayish acute leaflets, those on floricanes usu- 
ally not exceeding 1 inch long: affinity doubtful.....81. R. pauxillus 


BB. Canes slender, more or less soft in texture, or lacking in 
hard durable woody structure: plant 2 feet or less high, 
practically destitute of prickles or with few minute 
ones: flowers 3-8 in a cymiform broad cluster: affinity 
ee rr re Pe en eae 82. R. Bratnerdi 


AAA. Subsection Anorme: pedicels ascendate or mostly so, the 
flowers single or few in a loose association of a dichotomous 
kind, the clusters not definitely cymiform or racemiform: 
plants, or branches, often decumbent or long-prostrate, 
not tip-rooting, mostly with hooked prickles. (R. Ross- 
bergianus, No. 79, is not to be sought here). 


B. Primocane leaflets 3, of the broad-oval kind, coarsely 
. oklahomus 


BB. Primocane leaflets mostly 5, of the oblong or ovate-oblong 
pointed kind, sharply and rather closely double-serrate. 


c. Plant of erect bushy habit but lower fruiting laterals 
often decumbent or almost trailing: parts strongly 
armed with hooked prickles: pedicels very long: leaf- 
lets coarsely simply toothed . R. lucidus 


cc. Plant becoming long-prostrate and trailing: prickles 
weak or only moderately stout: pedicels not con- 
spicuously elongated: leatlets finely serrate. .......85. R. tallahasseanus 


64. Rubus argutus, Link, Enum. Hort. Berol. ii, 60 (1822). Figs. 
168, 169. 

Southern representative strong highbush blackberry, erect or even 
semi-scandent and lacking large broad primocane leaflets, other leaflets 
narrow and fairly uniform and not deeply irregularly jagged, clusters 
mostly short-racemiform. Upright or clambering diffuse plant 2-many 
feet high, with a grayish and lankish look and very narrow leaflets: 
primocanes obscurely angled to nearly terete, or strong young ones 
grooved and often puberulent, prickles few scattered mostly straight and 
wide-based; leaves on primocanes 3- or 5-foliolate, practically glabrous 
above but usually with sparse scattered appressed hairs, sometimes lightly 
pubescent underneath particularly on the rib and veins but usually soft- 
pubescent or velvety; leaflets ovate-lanceolate to oblong-acuminate, 2-3 
inches long and usually narrowed toward base, very strongly and sharply 
irregularly serrate or even jagged, the side veins prominently ascending, 
petioles slender and carrying a few small curved prickles: floricanes 
usually terete and the prickles more or less hooked; leaflets 3, much like 
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Fic. 168. PRiImMoOcANE LEAF OF Rubus argutus (X 4%). 


those on primocanes but smaller; lateral leafy sterile shoots of floricanes 
prominent: flowers to 1 inch across, often smaller, 3-8 terminating a short 
leafy branch or spur, on slender ascending or spreading pubescent un- 
armed pedicels, forming a broad open cluster rather closely associated 
with foliage but not buried in it, the bracts very small and narrow and 
sometimes trifid; petals broad-oblong, well separated; calyx-lobes pubes- 
cent, broad, muticous or usually only short-pointed, spreading or open 
in anthesis: fruit short-oblong, dry, to % inch or less long, very seedy. 
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Dry open land and thin woods, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, southern Indiana. In woods on Lookout Mountain 
I have seen this plant clambering in bushes and low trees, with canes 
12-15 feet long, and again in the same locality nearly erect and inde- 
pendent, 3-4 feet tall. 


R. argutus var. scissus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 281, fig. 129 (1925). 


Known by its more deeply double-serrate or cut-toothed thin leaves, 
flower-clusters very open with long pedicels. 


Georgia, from four widely separate stations. 


Interpretation of Link’s argutus has never been satisfactory. The 
name has usually been conceived to mean a stiff and very thorny plant, 
but there is nothing in the original diagnosis or in the preserved speci- 
mens to support such disposition of it; in fact, Link distinctly speaks of 
the prickles as few and small, ‘‘caulis aculeis sparsis, parvis’’. The key 
to the recognition of the plant is the argute character that impressed 
Link,—the sharply double-serrate leaf-margins, ‘‘duplicato-argute ser- 
ratis’’, together with the narrow leaflets—‘‘oblongis acuminatis 
basi sub-attenuatis’’, and the straight prickles—‘‘aculeis rectiusculis’’. 


Two sheets of specimens are in Berlin representing Link’s type ma- 
terial of argutus as grown there in the Botanic Garden from North 


America. One sheet bears a flowering piece and a sterile shoot appar- 
ently from a floricane; the other sheet has a flowering-shoot and two sep- 
arate leaves, one leaf regularly 3-foliolate and the other leaf 3-foliolate 
with one of the laterals strongly side-lobed. No primocane leaves are 


presented. Comparable sterile laterals of floricanes are not likely to be 
preserved in our herbaria. In 1897 I photographed these sheets in Berlin, 
and pictures have been taken by Fernald (see figs. 84, 127, Gent. Herb. 
i); Rehder made a careful examination of the specimens in 1909; I have 
pieces of leaves from the original material; the diagnosis is excellent even 
though brief ( not long enough to be confusing): the interpretation con- 
verges directly on the southern plant I have here described and which I 
figured in 1925 (Gent. Herb. i, figs. 127, 128). Perhaps we should not 
expect too positive identification of a plant cultivated abroad more than 
one hundred years ago and which is preserved to us by incomplete ma- 
terial. I know of but two dispositions of argutus,—this southern plant, 
and the one known heretofore as recurvans (heterophyllus). The very nar- 
row leaflets and slender petiolule of the original specimens of R. 
argutus, the absence of obovate forms, the character of the flower- 
cluster, as well as general “‘looks’’, seem to prevent its application to 
recurvans; Blanchard himself for similar reasons discarded argutus as a 
name for his species (Rhodora, Nov. 1904, 224). 
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65. Rubus ostryifolius, Rydb. in Britt. Man. Fl. North. States and 
Can. 497 (1901). 
R. crux, Ashe, in Journ. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. xix, 8 (1903). 
R. immanis, Ashe, l.c. 
R. trux, Ashe, |.c. in separata; Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 186 (1923). 
R. floricomus, Blanch. in Amer. Bot. ix, 106 (Dec. 1905). 
R. Andrewsianus, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 17 (Jan. 1906). 


R. laudatus, Berger, in Hedrick et al., Small Fruits of N. Y. 
Rept. N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta. for 1925, ii, 77 (1926). 


R. argutus, Auth. non Link. 


Widespread thorny strong-growing highbush blackberry of fields and 
hedges with usually close-pubescent growing parts and under surface of 
leaves, in general resembling the allegheniensis type but without the very 
elongate-racemiform inflorescence or the big profuse glands and floricane 
branches with hooked prickles; primocane leaflets commonly oblong- 
ovate and not cordate; pedicels usually prickly. Primocanes under nor- 
mal conditions erect but with curving summit, to ro feet high, often 
freely branched, mostly strongly furrowed, glabrous, bearing stout wide- 
based scattered straight or curved prickles 6 or less to the inch and % 
inch or more long; primocane leaflets 5 of which the upper 3 are usually 
prominently petioluled, mostly oblong-ovate to narrow-ovate to broad- 
lanceolate, acuminate, 3-4 inches long and seldom much more than half 
as broad, all except perhaps the terminal one narrower toward base and 
even that one not cordate-ovate, closely sharp-serrate, side-veins prom- 
inent at least with age, with thin scattered appressed hairs above but 
appearing glabrous, variously pubescent (usually felty pubescent) under- 
neath, petioles armed, thinly hairy, mostly glandless: floricane leaflets 3, or 
perhaps 5 on strong sterile laterals, ovate-acuminate or narrower, much 
like those of primocanes except smaller: flowers medium to large, usually 
showy, 4-12 in variable clusters that are sometimes short-racemiform and 
sometimes more or less corymbiform, the pedicels pubescent and armed 
and sometimes bearing glands, bracts usually rather prominent; petals 
oblong-obovate; calyx-lobes short-pointed and broad, pubescent to 
tomentose, in fruit becoming reflexed: fruit globose to short-oblong, per- 
haps % inch long. 

One of the three major highbush blackberries, the others being the 
thornless R. canadensis and the thorny very glandular R. allegheniensis; 
this one ranges in fields, fence-rows, and woods margins, central and 
southern New England to North Carolina, Michigan and Kansas, in 
many disguises; perhaps more widely distributed. 

If we had made several species from the forms of common alleghen- 
tensts, we should have a situation comparable with that now confronting 
us in ostryifolius. Several species have been published and many more 
proposed in this group of field blackberries and some of the forms look 
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distinct enough, but when one has a range of many hundred specimens 
covering much of the country the agreements are more appealing than 
the differences. It is better, I think, that we now recognize a cosmo- 
politan species, leaving segregation until we have established a basis of 


judgment. 


How thé name ostryifolius came into the reckoning in this wide-spread 
species is told in the narrative on page 287. It is immaterial that Rydberg 
subsequently, on the authority of Bicknell, recorded the plant as a hybrid 
between argutus and Enslenit (N. Amer. FI. xxii, 465). If one chooses to 
regard ostryifolius as a nomen dubium and to discard it, the difficulty only 
increases: the next names in point of time are crux (which its author in- 
tended to be trux) and immanis; of these no original material is yet in 
evidence. 

Much effort has been expended in the attempt to distinguish be- 
tween R. floricomus and R. Andrewsianus. These appear to have been 
duplicate publications of the same plant, as explained in Gentes Her- 
barum i, 285. It has been supposed that floricomus has few prickles, 
narrow leaflets and racemiform inflorescence, and that Andrewsianus 
bears corymbiform clusters; examination of the Blanchard material does 
not confirm these distinctions, nor does a study of the living plants in the 
type colonies (see narrative, page 284). Blanchard subsequently re- 
stricted R. floricomus to two localities in Connecticut; but Andrewsianus 
he thought to be a generalized type and I have material so named by 
him and of his collecting from Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, northern Florida, Alabama. He speaks of ‘‘the southern high 
blackberry, R. Andrewsianus Blanchard” in 1907 (Torreya, page 56) 
“which is common from southern Connecticut and northern New Jersey 
to North Carolina” as abundant and a prolific bearer. In assigning very 
wide distributions to R. Andrewsianus he was undoubtedly correct, but 
he had not considered the older name ostryifolius, which is not strange 
seeing that that plant was described as ‘ascending or depressed’’ and 
“in habit intermediate between a blackberry and a dewberry”’. 


With this species or class (ostryifolius) are probably to be associated 
the pomological varieties Blowers, Brewer, Kittatinny, Macatawa, Miller, 
Minnewaski, Ohmer, Perfection, Thornless (not Burbank Thornless 
which is R. ulmifolius var. inermis), Tory, Ward, Watt. The varieties 
Bundy and Kenoyer, and probably Early Harvest, belong in Berger's 
R. laudatus which I have not yet been able to separate botanically from 
R. ostryifolius. 
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+ 66. Rubus insons, spec. nov. § Arguti-Argutini. 


Erectus sed debilis vel diffusus, cum paucis parvisque aculeis et canis 
gracilibus: foliola primocanorum fere 5, tenera, lato-ovata, abrupte 
acuminata, acute dentata: flores pauci in gracillimis divaricatisque 
pedicellis in lata inflorescentia. 

Upright broad-leaved bushes in thickets and woods with a generally 
weak or diffuse and smooth aspect, unobtrusive prickles and few long- 


pedicelled flowers. Plant 2-3 and sometimes 6 feet high, upper branches 
frequently drooping to the ground: primocanes slender, glabrous, terete 
or slightly angled, prickles 6 or less to the inch and sometimes practically 
none, straight and weak, or toward base of cane perhaps more numerous 
and much smaller; leaflets on primocanes mostly 5, thin, dull, ovate and 
rather abruptly acuminate, terminal one (which is much largest) to 3 
inches or more long and more than half as broad, glabrous or with few 
scattered hairs above and thinly pubescent on veins underneath, mar- 
gins sharply double-serrate, petiole thin and long without stout or hooked 
prickles: floricanes still weak and bearing only straight prickles; leaflets 
3, much as on primocanes except smaller and frequently more irregularly 
serrate, floral axes thinly pubescent: flowers small, commonly 8 or less in 
an open not raceme-like cluster or group nearly or quite as broad as long, 
the divaricate pedicels thin and often thread-like and naked or practi- 
cally so but perhaps slightly glandular ; calyx-lobes ovate-acuminate, wide 
spreading at maturity: fruit short-oblong, mostly less than 1 inch long, 


seedy. 

Eastern parts of New York, Massachusetts, southeastern Connect- 
icut, and probably over a wider area. The exact character of this 
nondescript plant has been difficult to make out, so incomplete is much 
of the material that has passed under review; the attention of collectors 
should soon make a clearer estimate possible. The plant may be ac- 
counted a thin-leaved essentially glabrous weak and few-flowered paral- 
lel of R. ostryifolius: its separation should aid in clarifying that species. 
It is distinguished from the elegantulus tribe by its very different and more 
or less pubescent not glossy foliage, few flowers, and lack of racemiform 
clusters. 


67. Rubus persistens, Rydb. in Small, Fl. Southeast. U.S. 519 (1903). 
Fig. 170. 


Very prickly much branched big floriferous glandless plant of various 
habit depending apparently on habitat, in southern ranges foliage often 
bronzy and semi-persistent, with usually 3 narrow primocane leaflets for 
the most part not soft-pubescent underneath, rather small or medium 
flowers on short pedicels in racemiform clusters from short lateral spurs 
and standing well above the leaves or outside the general mass of foliage 


so that the clump is sheeted with bloom, leaves of flowering spurs narrow 
and grayish underneath. Plant in open places upright 4-8 feet making 
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Fic. 170. PART OF THE Co-TYPE of Rubus perststens (X %). 
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tangled thorny clumps many feet across and conspicuous because of the 
great number of short upstanding flowering spurs on the wiry horizontal 
branches, among brush in moist or wet areas becoming 12 feet and the 
tops lying in bushes or low trees or lopping when without support: primo- 
canes usually appearing late and therefore not likely to be taken as 
herbarium specimens, angled or sulcate, erect at least at first, bearing 
slender straightish scattered prickles of differing sizes and perhaps 6-12 
to the inch, lightly pubescent or hairy when young but becoming gla- 
brous; leaflets of primocane leaves commonly 3, the lateral ones perhaps 
side- lobed, or sometimes 5, narrowly ovate-acuminate or oblong-pointed, 
to 3 inches long, narrowed or rounded at base or the terminal one sub- 
cordate, sharply double-serrate, thinly hairy above and grayish-pubescent 
and sometimes soft underneath, midribs and petioles pubescent and 
prickly: floricanes channelled or terete, branches many, carrying strong 
prickles and those on the side-branches hooked, the short lateral growths 
on branches numerous and closely placed; leaflets 3, lance-ovate to oblong- 
ovate or somewhat obovate, short-pointed to bluntish, coarsely serrate, 
nearly glabrous above and grayish-pubescent underneath, ribs and stalks 
recurved-prickly, side-veins prominent: flowers 1 inch or less across, a 
half dozen or less on short pubescent often prickly pedicels in a rather 
close cluster on short lateral spurs that bear a few entire or 3-foliolate 
leaves, the leaflets narrow and gravish underneath; petals concave- 
spreading, narrow and well separated; calyx-lobes pubescent, blunt or 
short-pointed, becoming reflexed: fruit short-cylindrical, to % inch long, 
seedy. 

Dryish flat places and in swales, a characteristic briar (as here de- 
fined) in the lowland country from North Carolina to southern Florida 
and southern Alabama to eastern Texas. The species was originally 
based on Tracy numbers 4108 and 4106 taken at Biloxi in 1898, the 
former being the type (cf. Small, Fl. Southeast. U. S. 1331). Both these 
numbers are in my collection, having been sent me by Tracy at the time. 
These are only bits of flowering branches not yet in full anthesis and 
therefore practically impossible to identify finally, the co-type specimens 
being the better, but much collecting over Tracy’s territory has assem- 
bled a series of plants that may be taken to represent the species; the 
Carolina-Georgia material is more doubtful. Number 4108 is of course 
retained as the type of that species, but 4106 may be something else. In 


North American Flora, 1913, Rydberg accounts R. persistens to be 
floridus X lucidus. 


In studying at different times the range of briars now defined as 
persistens I have uniformly separated three groups and have made two 
new specific names; these names are still in abeyance, and here the sub- 
ject rests. This explains the statement on page 283 of Gentes Herbarum, 
vol. i (1925): “‘The common high-bush blackberry of Florida (aside 
from R. cuneifolius) is related to this plant, and is yet unpublished’’. All 
my determinations as R. persistens are tentative. 
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68. Rubus louisianus, Berger in Hedrick et al, Small Fruits of N. Y., 
Rept. N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta. for 1925, ii, 78 (1926). 


Tall erect stoutly prickly leafy plant known by the very narrow and 


elongated primocane leaflets and sometimes at least by amber-colored 
fruit. Primocanes to 7 feet and more high, strongly angled and furrowed, 
glabrous or soon becoming so, mostly carrying scattered strong straight 
or curved broad-based prickles to % inch long; leaflets of primocane 
leaves 5 (sometimes 3), narrow-lanceolate to oblong-lanceolate or some- 
what oblanceolate, acuminate, often narrower toward the base but sides 
nearly straight part of the way in well-developed specimens, to 3 and 4 
inches long and about one-third as broad, finely and sharply serrate, 
strongly side-ribbed, dull above and variously short-pilose or becoming 
glabrate, gray-pubescent underneath, petioles and petiolules pubescent 
and hook-prickled: floricane leaves sometimes simple and deltoid-ovate 
in association with the flowers but mostly 3-foliolate, the leaflets narrow- 
lanceolate to oblong to oblanceolate, pubescent underneath: flowers 5-8 
in an open more or less racemiform cluster on ascending pubescent ped- 
icels with hooked prickles and narrow long-pointed subtending bracts; 
petals to % inch or more long; calyx-lobes ovate-pointed, pubescent, be- 
coming reflexed: fruit cylindrical or oval, to 4% inch long, seedy. 


Ravines, damp roadsides and swamps, South Carolina, northern 
Florida and Louisiana. The species as constituted by Berger accommo- 
dates the Crystal White blackberry, known in horticultural records for 
about seventy-five years, and less confidently the Iceberg, another va- 


riety with amber-white fruits and supposed to be a derivative at least in 
part of the former variety; Loth are tender in the North. Crystal White 
is recorded as having been raised from seeds at Albion in southeastern 
Illinois, but the source of the seed is not stated. | have seen R. louisianus 
making great clumps in lowlands about New Orleans, and on low ground 
at Tallahassee, Florida, I have taken it 10 feet tall. 


69. Rubus pergratus, Blanch. in Rhodora, viii, 96 (May, 1906). 
Fig. 171. 
R. orarius, Blanch. l|.c. 169 (Sept. 1906). 
R. amnicolus, Blanch. |.c. 170. 


Northern highbush prickly blackberry bearing distinctly racemiform 
clusters, very broad leaflets with the middle one cordate-ovate and mostly 
pubescent underneath, sparingly or not at all glandular, often or com- 
monly with two forms of flower-clusters. Erect, stout, to 6 feet: primo- 
canes angled and furrowed, often branched, usually reddish, glabrous and 
glandless, with 8 or few stout straight or declined prickles to the inch; 
leaves on primocanes large and broad, sometimes 1 foot long, 5-foliolate, 
rather soft in texture, yellowish-green and perhaps bearing a few short 
hairs above, variously pubescent to nearly glabrous underneath, broadly 
oval- or ovate-acuminate, strongly sharp-serrate, four of them more or 
less narrowed at base or at most only subcordate, terminal or middle one 
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A BLANCHARD SPECIMEN of Rubus pergratus (about nat. size), representing 
the racemiform clusters near the top of the bush. 


4-6 inches long and tvpically broadly cordate-ovate to nearly orbicular- 
acuminate, petiole and petiolules usually thinly pubescent and bearing a 
few hooked prickles: leaves of floricanes 3 or perhaps 5 on sterile laterals, 
much like those on the primocanes but smaller, lanceolate to narrow- 
ovate and acuminate and usually with rounded base, those in the in- 
florescence sometimes simple: flowers large, 1-1% inches broad, 6-15 in 
a short rather dense pubescent leafy-bracted exserted raceme-like cluster 
with prominent small bracts on the upper part of floricane but in diffuse 
not racemiform leafy groups or clusters on lower part of cane, the spread- 
ing or divaricate pedicels pubescent, like the axis, and sometimes bearing 
a few weak scattered glands; calyx-lobes short-pointed, more or less pubes- 
cent, becoming reflexed: fruit cylindric to short-oblong, %-34 inch long, 
with large drupelets, good. 
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An abundant highbush blackberry on upper lands and in northern 
parts of New England, also interior regions of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania; reported from Nova Scotia. Its distinctness from R. allegheniensis 
is yet to be determined and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish from 
ostrytfolius. Pergratus and allegheniensis grow near together in some 
places. From that species it differs in the lack of glands, although they 
are sometimes sparingly present, but R. allegheniensis varies widely in 
this regard; it also usually lacks the narrow long-stalked primocane leaf- 
lets and the much elongated racemiform clusters characteristic of the 
well-developed forms of allegheniensis. The differences in fruits recorded 
by Blanchard are not diagnostic. Blanchard makes no contrasts between 
R. pergratus and R. orarius, founded the same year, nor do the descrip- 
tions disclose differences: the latter has very broad primocane leaflets. 
R. amnicolus is a phasis with mostly more open and less racemiform 
clusters, but is not constant. 


R. pergratus var. terre-nove, Fernald, in Rhodora, xxxili, 208, t. 
217 (Oct. 1931). 

Leaflets of floricanes narrowly somewhat rhomboid-obovate with 
cuneate base and obtuse or only subacute apex. Newfoundland. 

In its most characteristic aspect, occupying areas, R. pergratus looks 
very distinct, but it runs into many forms and it is difficult to find real 
dividing lines between it and forms of R. allegheniensis. On high lands in 
central New York neighboring bushes or colonies otherwise indistin- 
guishable may be very glandular, lightly glandular, glandless. Some- 
times strong gland-bearing on flowering parts may be combined with 
essential glandlessness on primocanes of the same plant. Glandlessness 
is not often, though sometimes, associated with strongly thorned canes, 
but strong gland-bearing may be combined with practically unarmed 
canes; short or narrow flower-clusters may be either gland-bearing or 
glandless. These relationships appear in other regions as well. Focke 
included non-glandular forms in R. allegheniensis (see Gent. Herb. i, 
291) 

The full distinctions between pergratus and ostrytfolius are yet to be 
determined. The material from west of New York that sometimes 
passes as pergratus I prefer as yet to place with the other species and to 
restrict pergratus to the northeastern country, particularly to the higher 
lands, where it appears to have characters of its own and to satisfy 
Blanchard’s definition. 


70. Rubus multispinus, Blanch. in Torreya, vii, 7 (1907). Figs. 
172, 173. 


Tangled usually viciously armed big glandless bush with lopping 
branches, heavy broad leaflets pubescent underneath, few-flowered open 
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Fic. 172. THE WELL-ARMED PRIMOCANE AND PETIOLE of Rubus multispinus (X %). 


clusters, and nearly globular shining-black fruits. Primocanes angled and 
grooved, stiff, erect at first but soon branching and making a heavy brush 
6 or 8 feet long that clambers in bushes and over fences, one cane inter- 
locking with another to make a mound or heap of slender very prickly 
twigs and dense foliage, axes perhaps slightly pubescent at tip but mainly 
glabrous, prickles various but characteristically a dozen or less to the 
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Fic. 173. FruitinG Piece of Rubus multispinus (nat. size). 


inch, strong and very sharp, '4 inch long, straight or backwardly curved; 
leaves on primocanes firm and heavy, numerous, with stray hairs but 
usually essentially glabrous above, pubescent underneath, side-ribs 
prominent; leaflets 5 or sometimes 3, oval or oblong-ovate or obovate, 
abruptly pointed from a broad or rounded top, to 4 inches long and 
usually more than half as broad, the middle one often subcordate and 
nearly as broad as long, the margins very sharply serrate, petioles sparsely 
pilose and beset with recurved prickles: floricanes often terete, heavily 
armed; leaves sometimes simple in the inflorescence but otherwise 3- 
foliolate, the leaflets broad and short, mostly less than 2 inches long, ser- 
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rate to dentate: flowers 1 inch and more across, 4-8 on wide-spreading 
pubescent commonly prickly pedicels 1-1% inches long, forming a short 
open raceme-like cluster terminating leafy laterals; petals broadly ob- 
long-obovate; calyx pubescent, the lobes with short points, becoming 
reflexed: fruit globose to short-oblong, with few large drupes. 


Fields and fence-rows near Springfield, Massachusetts, central 
Connecticut to Rhode Island and southeastern Massachusetts. See nar- 
rative, page 286. The thorny nature is not the only mark of the species 
and this character is variable; sometimes a given cane may not carry an 


unusual armature. The excessive armature is commonly most uniformly 
seen on the hard old branches of the floricanes. The short flower-clusters 
closely associated with small leaves or leaflets are characteristic. 


71. Rubus frondosus, Bigel. Fl. Bost. ed. 2, 199 (1824). 
R. villosus var. frondosus, Torr. Fl. U.S. i, 487 (1824). 
R. philadelphicus, Blanch. in Torreya, vii, 56 (1907). 


Tall very leafy glandless blackberry with fruiting canes strongly over- 
arching or recurving, not inter-tangled, very broad primocane leaflets 
soft-pubescent underneath, little flower-clusters bearing short and some- 
times nearly rounded leaves or leaflets with large teeth or coarse serra- 


tures. Primocanes erect at least at first but eventually arching if very 
long, standing to 8 feet high, angled and striate but commonly not fur- 
rowed, glabrous or becoming so, bearing 6-8 or fewer various prickles to 
the inch or perhaps somewhat more numerous and smaller toward the 
base; leaves of primocanes large and heavy, dull, thinly hairy above, soft- 
pubescent underneath, 3- to 5-foliolate, the two or four lateral ones prac- 
tically sessile, middle one stoutly stalked, petiole and petiolule lightly 
pubescent and bearing curved prickles; leaflets very broad-ovate, usually 
much more than half as broad as long, lateral ones somewhat rhombic lop- 
sided or indistinctly lobed, broad at base, terminal or middle one mostly 
distinctly cordate to 4 or 5 inches long and 3 or 4 inches broad and 
acuminate, all margins coarsely doubly serrate-dentate: floricanes pre- 
vailingly prominently terete, bearing stout curved or hooked prickles, 
the branches sometimes touching the ground; leaves of floricanes 3-foli- 
olate or perhaps sometimes 5-foliolate on strong sterile branches, upper 
leaves in flower-clusters usually simple and very broad with rounded or 
short-acute end (but in some cases also narrow), lower leaves in cluster or 
associated with it 3-lobed or of 3 leaflets also broad and obtusish or short- 
pointed, coarsely serrate-dentate: flowers early, medium to large, 5-10 in 
a short mostly prickly corymbiform cluster on pubescent pedicels; calyx- 
lobes lance-ovate, pointed, pubescent, becoming reflexed: fruit oblong to 
nearly globular, % inch or less long, with large drupelets. 

Mostly in open country, fields, meadows, roadsides, rocky places, 
eastern Massachusetts to District of Columbia, Wisconsin and Missouri; 
most characteristic in New England; material west of the Alleghanies is 
at least doubtful. Original locality, Roxbury, Massachusetts; see Fig. 
85, Gent. Herb. i, for picture of Bigelovian material. 
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The Lawton blackberry, introduced from the wild in southeastern New 
York nearly one hundred vears ago and which long remained the stand- 
ard pomological kind, was probably Rubus frondosus. No botanical speci- 
mens of it are known to be in existence. An early figure of it (see Gent. 
Herb. i, 191), although more or less formalized, appears to place it with 
this species; and Alphonso Wood in his American Botanist, 1870, defi- 
nitely places it here. The stock still in cultivation in some places appears 
to verify this reference, although different things may have taken on the 
name in the course of the vears. This pomological variety is presumably 
meant by the name Rubus Lawtoni, Hort. ex Lavallée in Arboretum 
Segrezianum, 1877, 84, a nomen nudum without explanation except that 
it is listed under ‘‘Species Americana” 


72. Rubus ucetanus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 260, figs. 124, 125 
(1925). 

Rigid upright much branched low very prickly glandless plant with 

3-foliolate smooth thick leaves and few flowers in little clusters among 


the leaves. Primocanes erect to 2 or 3 feet, angled and furrowed or be- 
coming so, bearing sharp straight broad-based prickles 10 or less to the 
inch; leaves of primocanes stiffish, nearly glabrous both surfaces, 3-foli- 
olate, margins strongly sharp-serrate and more or less jagged; leaflets 
elliptic-ovate to broad-ovate, lateral ones nearly or quite sessile, terminal 
short-stalked and subcordate 3 inches long and perhaps 2 inches broad, 
midribs and petiole with hooked prickles: floricanes practically terete, 
stiffly armed with curved prickles, with many short wiry branches and 
small close foliage; upper leaves in flower-clusters usually simple triangu- 
lar-ovate or ovate and perhaps obscurely lobed, leaflets of similar shape 
to 2 inches long, all very sharply double-toothed and prominently short- 
pointed, stiffish, essentially glabrous both surfaces, short stout petioles 
hooked-prickly: flowers small, less than 1 inch across, 2-5 in a very short 
compact leafy cluster or the lower one more remote, on short stiff pubes- 
cent prickly pedicels; calyx-lobes ovate-pointed, pubescent, becoming re- 
flexed: fruit small, nearly globular. 


Erect-spreading bramble in open ground, Uceta, Hillsborough 
County, Florida (near Tampa). 


+ 73. Rubus Bushii, spec. nov. § Arguti. 


Affinis R. frondoso sed inferior et erectus, foliola elliptico-ovata vel 
angustiora et plerumque subter pubescentissima: flores parvi, interdum 
in superioribus primocanorum axillis, sed fere 3-5 in parvo racemo in 
floricanorum lateralibus cum subtendentibus foliis ovatis vel foliolis. 

Knee-high upright glandless little-branched and only moderately 
thorny blackberry with furrowed canes, large elliptic-ovate primocane 
leaflets velvety-pubescent underneath and few good-sized flowers associ- 


ated with leaves terminating the laterals. Primocanes stout and erect, 
2- about 3 feet high, strongly furrowed, glabrous, with long nearly straight 
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scattered prickles; leaves on primocanes abundant and heavy, dull and 
nearly glabrous above, for the most part soft-pubescent underneath, peti- 
oles finely pubescent and hooked-prickly, mostly 5-foliolate, perhaps 3- 
foliolate toward apex; leaflets elliptic-ovate or narrower and abruptly 
pointed, frequently narrowed to a rounded base and then obovate, sharp- 
serrate, the terminal one to 3 inches long and half or more as broad, rib 
and laterals prominent underneath: floricanes furrowed to nearly terete, 
with stout little-curved prickles 1-4 to the inch; leaflets of floricane 
leaves mostly 3, oblong-ovate to obovate or oblanceolate and mostly 
somewhat narrowed to base, strongly ribbed and pubescent underneath, 
coarsely serrate-dentate, upper ones in inflorescence often simple and 
prominent: flowers small, mostly less than 1 inch across with broad 
petals, frequently produced singly or on 2- to 3-forked peduncles in the 
axils on the ends of primocanes but usually 3-5 forming a rather close 
cluster with ovate leaves or leaflets on floricane laterals; calyx-lobes ovate 
and pointed, pubescent, becoming reflexed: fruit globular, very small, 
scarcely edible. 


Common on high rocky prairies, Webb City, Jasper County, south- 
western Missouri; good material sent me by B. F. Bush with full descrip- 
tion as a new species but under an untenable name. Apparently most 
closely allied to R. frondosus, from which the erect short habit and very 
different leaves distinguish it. The large simple leaves associated with 
primocane flowers are strongly suggestive of forms of R. velox. 


74. Rubus betulifolius, Small, Fl. Southeast. U. S. 518 (1903). 
Fig. 174. 

Upright, prickly, glandless, becoming very +.’ in wet ground, with 

broad primocane leaflets gravish soft-pubescent underneath, and flower- 

clusters with few or several simple small stalked often subcordate leaves. 


Primocanes erect, at least at first, 4-5 feet tall in dry sunny places, but 
becoming more or less lopping or clambering and 1o-15 feet long in low 
fertile land, angled, bearing straight or slanting prickles, glabrous except 
perhaps near top; leaves rather soft and dull, slightly hairy above and 
velvety-pubescent underneath, 5-foliolate, petioles more or less prickly 
and pubescent; leaflets rather broadly elliptic-acuminate with somewhat 
narrowed base, or the terminal one ovate-acuminate and subcordate or 
cordate to 4 inches long and half as broad, sharply unevenly serrate: 
floricanes and branches terete or lightly angled and bearing strong hooked 
prickles; leaves on flowering branchlets mostly 3-foliolate toward the base 
with terminal leaflet 1-2 inches long and oblong-ovate, the lateral ones 
much smaller, the upper 2-5 leaves usually simple and 1 inch or less long 
and cordate-ovate with short slender stalk, all the leaflets or leaves short- 
acute to obtusish, mostly simple-toothed, nearly glabrous to lightly 
pubescent underneath: flowers 1 inch and perhaps more across, some- 
times pinkish, 4-6 on slender short pubescent pedicels in brief broad clus- 
ters; calyx-lobes rather small and narrow, acute or muticous, pubescent: 
fruit described as rounded-oblong, to % inch long. 
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Fic. 174. PART OF THE CO-TYPE SHEET of Rubus betulifolius (X 4%). 


Southwestern Virginia (Washington County), Georgia, Alabama, 


Mississippi; very imperfectly understood because specimens in herbaria 


lack authentic primocanes; subject to revision in diagnosis and range. 
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Fic. 175. Piece oF Co-TYPE SPECIMEN of Rubus rhodophyllus (Xx 34). 
fe » 


75. Rubus rhodophyllus, Rydb. in Small, Fl. Southeast. U. S. 518 
(1903); Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 260, fig. 123 (1925). Fig. 175. 


Tall glandless blackberry with dull leaves soft-pubescent underneath, 
short flower-clusters little if at all projecting beyond the foliage and closely 
associated with simple or 3-foliolate strongly side-ribbed leaves with ovate 


or oblong or obovate blade narrowing to short pointed apex. Primocanes 
erect to 5 or 8 feet, the longer ones becoming curved or lopped, angled, 
more or less pubescent but finally nearly or quite glabrous, bearing sharp 
mostly straight unequal prickles a dozen or less to the inch; leaves of 
primocanes soft and dull, thinly hairy-pubescent above, soft-pubescent 
underneath, 3- or 5-foliolate; leaflets elliptic- to lance-ovate-acuminate, 
mostly broad at base, the terminal one to 3 inches long and half as broad 
and perhaps subcordate, lateral ones short-stalked or nearly sessile and 
sometimes blunt, margins irregularly double-serrate: floricanes more or 
less angled and grooved, bearing strong broad-based hooked or curved 
prickles; upper leaves in flower-cluster mostly simple and ovate to lance- 
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ovate, others 3-foliolate and the leaflets ovate or narrower to obovate, 
with a short but acute rather than rounded top, sharply and rather finely 
double-serrate: flowers 1 inch and more across, with broad open petals 
and therefore showy, sometimes pinkish, 5-8 of them on pubescent fre- 
quently prickly pedicels forming a broad corymbiform cluster, the lower 
1 or 2 perhaps remote; calyx-lobes narrow-ovate, acute but the point lit- 
tle if at all developed: fruit oblong, of medium size. 


District of Columbia to Hillsborough County, Florida, and lower 
Mississippi, mostly apparently on dryish ground. The species was 
founded on Tracy no. 4107, a specimen of which I have, pieces of flower- 
ing branches without primocanes, collected at Point St. Martin, by 
Biloxi, Mississippi, supposed to represent a trailing plant; I have tramped 
that area but did not find this plant, and the character is reconstructed 
from collections about Washington, in Virginia, on Lookout Mountain, 
and elsewhere. It is a southern representative of R. frondosus, known at 
once by the very different floral (and also primocane) leaves as shown 
in the picture (rhodophyllus: rose-leaved). 


76. Rubus floridus, Tratt. Ros. Monogr. iii, 73 (1823). Fig. 176. 
R. argutus var. floridus, Bailey, Sketch Evol. Nat. Fruits, 385 
(1898). 


Ascending diffuse and straggling large-flowered very thorny bush with 
blunt or only short-acute floral leaves, the pedicels and floral rachis and 
sometimes the petioles thinly glandular. Diffuse, in general upright but 
perhaps clambering in bushes or making large mounds with primocanes 
at first erect and floricanes becoming more or less decumbent or depend- 
ent: primocanes to several feet long, angled and perhaps furrowed, with 
20 or fewer straight or slanting broad-based prickles to the inch, gland- 
less, nearly or quite glabrous, sometimes branching; leaves of primocanes 
mostly 5-foliolate, large and soft, thinly hairy above, pubescent under- 
neath at least along the veins, midribs and petiole strongly prickly, ter- 
minal leaflet prominently stalked; leaflets oblong- to long-ovate and 
acuminate, narrowed toward base or the terminal one subcordate or cor- 
date-ovate and 4-5 inches long, margins rather coarsely unequally ser- 
rate, petioles and petiolules mostly devoid of glands: floricanes angled or 
terete, bearing strongly curved or hooked prickles, the branches also 
stoutly prickly; leaflets of floricane leaves 3, or perhaps 5 on sterile lat- 
erals, those on flowering shoots blunt or short-acute and coarsely serrate, 
those in the cluster perhaps simple, nearly or quite glabrous above and 
pubescent underneath, petioles sometimes bearing thin glandular hairs: 
flowers 1 inch or more across with broad rounded petals, 4-10 on slender 
pubescent thinly glandular sometimes prickly pedicels that form a short 
open terminal cluster; calyx-lobes not large or prominent, narrow-ovate, 
pubescent, muticous or short-pointed: fruit not seen at maturity. 


Species founded on a North American specimen collected by Enslen 
and therefore presumably from the south-Atlantic United States (see 
Gent. Herb. i, 244), the primocanes not described by Trattinnick; identi- 
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FiG. 176. FLOWERING Parts of Rubus floridus (X 2%). 


fied from Virginia (near Williamsburg) and from collections on Lookout 
Mountain, Tennessee, by J. R. Churchill and myself; probably widespread 
but yet imperfectly recognized. Material from other parts of the South 
that I once referred here I now place in other species, as in R. betuli- 
folius. Trattinnick speaks of the flowers as the size of those of Rubus 
odoratus or Rosa pimpinellifolia. 


77. Rubus rosarius, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 268, figs. 121, 12 
(1925). 


Low much branched stiff erect glandless plant abundantly large- 
flowered and very thorny with many small floricane leaflets very sharp- 
toothed or nearly jagged and short-pointed to broad-topped. Primo- 
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canes erect to 3% feet, usually much less, with many short branches late 
in season, angled, bearing perhaps 20 or more slender straight unequal 
almost bristle-like prickles to the inch, slightly hairy at top otherwise 
glabrous; leaflets of primocanes 3 or 5, dull, elliptic-ovate-acuminate or 
oblong-acuminate with mostly tapering base, 2-3 inches long and about 
half as broad, very sharply double-serrate, glabrous above or with few 
small hairs, soft-pubescent underneath, thinly pubescent petiole and ribs 
bearing prickles: floricanes stiff, angled, carrying many strong curved 
prickles; leaflets on primocanes 3, obovate, short-pointed or nearly 
rounded, cuneate below, the upper margins sharply double-serrate, 
strongly side-veined, soft-pubescent underneath: flowers about 1 inch 
across, large for the size of the plant, with broad rounded petals, 4-10 in 
short leafy clusters on slender pubescent pedicels without prickles: fruit 
not collected. 


Prince Georges County, Maryland (near Washington) in open dry 
field, forming patches, original station (now destroyed); abundant on 
old Jamestown Island in James River, Virginia; has the appearance of a 
small floriferous rose-bush. 


78. Rubus heterophyllus, Willd. Berl. Baumz. ed. 2, 413 (1811). 
Fig. 177. 
. recurvans, Blanch. in Rhodora, vi, 224 (1904). 
. recurvans var. subrecurvans, Blanch. l.c. viii, 152 (1906). 
. arundelanus, Blanch. |.c. 176 (1906). 
R. Jeckylanus, Blanch. |.c. 177 (1906). 


A diffuse glandless plant with canes mostly over-arching or recurved 
and sometimes touching the ground, various and variable pubescent foli- 
age, leaflets prevailingly broad and jagged-edged and long-pointed, those 
on flowering shoots narrowed and conspicuously sharp-toothed, flowers 
few and separate or in short racemiform clusters among leaves. Primo- 
canes terete or obscurely angled, 2- several feet long, erect at first but 
becoming arc hing and the tips perhaps touching the ground, glabrous 
except sometimes toward summit, bearing 4-8 mostly straight broad- 
based prickles to the inch (perhaps more strongly armed in the 
arundelanus and Jeckylanus phases); leaves large, glabrous above and 
soft-pubescent underneath, 5- or 3-foliolate, margins strongly and sharply 
double-serrate or cut, petioles mostly with a few curved prickles; leaf- 
lets broad-ovate or -oval on mature leaves, 3-5 inches long and half or 
more as broad, the middle one prevailingly subcordate, all of them with 
long tapering toothed often curved points, those on young canes narrow: 
floricanes heterophyllous, with variable but strong prickles, bearing many 
leafy laterals, the leaves in inflorescence often simple, petioles soft-hairy 
and sometimes with few prickles; leaflets 3, from oblong to obovate to 
oval and ovate, all long-pointed and irregularly cut-toothed and soft- 
pubescent underneath: flowers usually 1-1% inches across with broad 
petals, 4-12 to a lateral and arranged in an open racemiform cluster with 
the lower ones remote and ascending in the foliage making a leafv inflores- 
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Fic. 177. THE JAGGED LoNG-PornTED FLORAL LEAVEs of R. heterophyllus; a Blanchard 
specimen of his R. recurvans from New Hampshire (X 34). 


cence often elongating, with pubescent rachis and pedicels: fruit short- 
oblong, thick, often % inch long, composed of large shiny drupelets, 
usually sweet and good. 

A polymorphous plant difficult to define because of the variable habit 
and the various aspect of leaves on the sterile, the long and the short lat- 
erals of the floricanes, and for that reason not well recognized as to geo- 


pease 


saan $ 
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graphical range. Its distribution is considered to be from Quebec and 
Nova Scotia to New York and apparently Virginia, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri; some of the western forms are often quite unlike the eastern 
yet appear to be at present incapable of separation. About Ithaca, New 
York, there appear to be at least two tvpes, one of which may require 
segregation. It is a plant of dry open areas and woods margins, usually 
standing 2-3 feet high and strongly arching, often making a large lustrous- 
green bush. 

In his account of Maine Rubi in 1906 (Rhodora, viii, 152) Blanchard 
records both R. recurvans and var. subrecurvans (which is a dwarfish state) 
as sometimes rooting at the recurved tips and some of his specimens dis- 
close it. I have not observed this habit. It is not impossible that other 
species have been involved. 

This blackberry has had a long and interesting history. My own 
part in it is summarized on page 190 in Gentes Herbarum, vol. i (1923), 
with further comments on pages 273-4. The plant must be recognized as 
separate from other species, vet the systematic standing of it requires 
verification. 

In the original description of recurvans of 1904 Blanchard did not 
record a definite or type locality. He said it ranged ‘‘widely over the 
New England States, being frequent as observed by the writer in South- 
ern Vermont, Southern New Hampshire, Western Massachusetts, South- 
western Maine, and Central Connecticut”. As examples collected by 
others he cites Fernald ro. 22 collected in 1899 at Gilsun, New 
Hampshire, but this plant in the Gray Herbarium is R. canadensis. In 
his second account in 1906 (Rhodora viii, 152) he gives definite locations 
in southwestern Maine. It is therefore difficult to typify the species. A 
specimen taken by him in Connecticut and marked ‘‘typical”’ is repro- 
duced in part in Fig. 126, Gent. Herb. i. It is this plant with the long- 
pointed jagged floral leaves or leaflets that I have taken as representa- 
tive of recurvans (shown again in Fig. 177); it is the plant in all of Blanch- 
ard’s New England collections, but in his western collections he included 
other things. 

For the present at least I have included arundelanus and Jeckylanus 
in the broad definition of R. heterophyllus. The former matches better 
than Jeckylanus, although the thick overlapping primocane leaflets some- 
times seen in arundelanus are peculiar. 

The identity of Willdenow’s heterophyllus has long been a puzzle. 
The specimen preserved in Berlin is the tip of a young primocane; this 
specimen I photographed in 1897; in 1920 it was photographed for me 
again by the courtesy of Dr. Diels and from this picture an engraving 
was made for my paper of 1923 (Fig. 68, Gent. Herb. i). It has been the 
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habit to associate the Willdenovian plant with variables of the flagellaris 
group; as early as the 1923 paper I suggested that ‘‘it may be the plant 
now known as R. recurvans’’, although the relationship had been recog- 
nized twenty-five years earlier (Card, Bush-Fruits, 325) when this black- 
berry was supposed to be a series of hybrids. Four sheets of this plant 
in my collection taken in Vermont in 1913 and 1914 by Brainerd are by 
him labelled Rubus heterophyllus (R. procumbens X recurvans), but I do 
not find that he discussed the name (or the hybrid) in his publications; it 
is interesting to know that he made this disposition of the Willdenovian 
name. I have hesitated heretofore to take up the name heterophyllus, 
but in view of the fuller interpretations of the plants, the excellent diag- 
nosis in the Baumzucht, the preserved specimen which we can now 
match exactly with native material, and the practical necessity of dis- 
posing of the case, I have decided to adopt it for the plant known among 
us as recurvans. Rydberg uses the name heterophyllus to cover the 
geophilus forms of flagellaris with which he includes michiganensis, but 
the kind of laciniation and leaf-curvature in Willdenow’s specimen does 
not match that in those plants; and if Willdenow had been dealing with 
a running plant he would have made a different diagnosis, as he did in 
founding flagellaris itself. Acceptance of heterophyllus gives us an appro- 
priate name for the plant in question. See pages 277-8. 


79. Rubus Rossbergianus, Blanch. in Rhodora, ix, 7 (1907). 


Glandless blackberry with arching recurving canes that sometimes 
strike root at the tip, many small prickles, leaves pubescent underneath, 
few flowers in little clusters bearing narrow simple leaves. Primocanes 
terete, 2-5 feet long, erect or ascending but soon recurving and perhaps 
rooting at tip and the bush then standing perhaps 2 feet high, glabrous, 
bearing rather small straight or curved prickles 20 or less to the inch; 
leaves on primocanes broad, rather heavy or thick, with few appressed 
hairs on upper surface and soft-pubescent underneath, the ribs and gla- 
brous petiole carrying hooked prickles, 5-foliolate; leaflets broad-ovate- 
acuminate or the lower pair narrower and sessile, terminal one stalked 
and broadly cordate-ovate to 3 inches long and nearly as broad, margins 
irregularly notched-serrate: floricanes terete, thick at the base (to 34 inch 
or more), with many stout but short straight or slanting prickles; main 
leaves on floricanes 3-foliolate, much like those on primocanes but 
smaller, the upper ones in the cluster simple lanceolate to lance-ovate 
and acuminate and appearing something like a rosette: flowers medium 
to rather large with oval petals, 3-9 in short leafy cluster well covered in 
the foliage; calyx-lobes oblong-acute, pubescent, becoming reflexed: fruit 
oblong, about % inch long, with large drupelets. 


Open dryish ground, Massachusetts, southern Vermont, Connecticut ; 
type region, Hartford County, Connecticut. See narrative, page 285. 
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Fic. 178. FLOWER-CLusTER of Rubus wisconsinensis (nat. size); PRIMOCANE LEAF of 
same (X about 34). 
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Fic. 179. A NATURAL Fre_p of Rubus wisconsinensis, Waushara County, Wisconsin 
(A. M. Fuller) 


+ 80. Rubus wisconsinensis, spec. nov. § Arguti-Frondosi. Figs. 
178, 179. 


Differt a R. Rossbergiano: erectior altiorque, aculei sepe similiores 
setis et numerosiores, folia subter pene vel omnino glabri. 

Erect or recurving, glandless, without stout wide-based prickles unless 
partly on growing shoots, the main mature armature various but much 
or most of it on characteristic canes of very thin almost or quite bristle- 
like closely placed prickles, leaves essentially glabrous, flowers in short 
leafy clusters. Diffusely upright with bending or over-arching floricanes, 
the bush standing 2-6 feet high: primocanes somewhat angled, at first 
erect, glabrous, commonly with small scattered straight or slightly bent 
weak prickles; leaves on primocanes rather broad, dull, practically glabrous 
above, mostly puberulent on main veins underneath, 3- or 5-foliolate, 
margins variously strongly and rather obtusely toothed to irregularly 
sharply cut; leaflets oblong- to broad-ovate, short- or long-acuminate, 
larger ones to 4 inches long and more than half as broad, lateral ones 
narrower, petiole bearing prickles: floricanes terete and strong, prickles 
thin and unequal and bristle-like, sometimes 30 to the inch and at other 
times almost wanting; leaflets of floricane leaves 3, in top of flower- 
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cluster often 2 or 3 small simple leaves, mostly oblong-acuminate and 
very sharply serrate-dentate, frequently much like those of R. 
heterophyllus, prominently upwardly side-ribbed underneath: flowers 1 
inch or less across, with narrow separated petals, 3-9 on rather short 
pubescent ascending or spreading pedicels making a loose cluster not 
exceeding the foliage; calyx-lobes broad, abruptly short-pointed, puberu- 
lent: fruit not seen. 

Sandy fields and fence-rows, Waushara and St. Croix counties, 
Wisconsin, A. M. Fuller, Vernon County, H. H. Smith. On old sandy 
fields it makes separate low clumps as shown in Fig. 179 (Fuller). This 
Wisconsin plant has some of the features of the Abbreviantes, but the 
lack of glands and true sete and the evident relationship with R. Ross- 
bergianus sufficiently separate it from that group. 


+ 81. Rubus pauxillus, spec. nov. § Arguti-Frondosi. Fig. 180. 


Minimus, eramosus, 1-2 pedes altus, erectus: folia parva, ovata ad 
oblongo-ovata, illa in floricanis interdum obovato-obtusa, subter pube- 
scentia: flores 1-5 in racemo aperto in brevibus lateralibus, pedicelli pube- 
scentes et interdum glandulares. 

Littlest of the upright blackberries in the United States, sometimes 
less than 1 foot tall, stiff and prickly and not branched, bearing small 
dull leaves pubescent underneath, single-flowered or few-flowered leafy 
short laterals, pedicels frequently glandular. Plant erect or perhaps the 
more slender tops arching, 6-30 inches high, with a large root system, 
mostly stiff: primocanes somewhat angled, simple, glabrous or soon be- 
coming so, bearing slender straightish prickles 12 or less to the inch; 
leaves of primocanes dull, carrying scattered hairs above, soft-pubescent 
underneath at least along veins; leaflets mainly 3 but sometimes 5, ovate 
to oblong-ovate, short-pointed, terminal one to 1% inches long and 
sometimes nearly as broad, margins coarsely double-serrate, petiole 
pubescent and usually bearing little hooked prickles: floricanes un- 
branched but producing many short side shoots of the season, terete, 
prickles straight or inclined; leaflets 3 on floricane leaves, ovate to 
oblong-ovate to obovate, mostly short-acute but sometimes obtuse, ter- 
minal one perhaps 1% inches long but commonly much shorter sometimes 
only % inch, soft-pubescent underneath, for the most part rather obtusely 
serrate: flowers fairly large for size of plant, to 1 inch across, petals broad 
at apex, 1-5 on short leafy laterals, one or two from lower axils, others 
closer together in a small broad cluster little surpassing foliage, slender 
pedicels pubescent and sometimes with a few glandular hairs; calyx- 
lobes narrow and pointed, pubescent, reflexing: mature fruit not collected. 


Virginia, on dry banks in sun or light shade, usually as separate 
plants: collected by myself near Stafford Court House, Stafford County 
(type); Howison, Spotsylvania County, Scotland, Surry County. A frag- 
ment received from near Athens, Georgia, is apparently the same. 
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Fic. 180. AN ENTIRE PLANT of Rubus pauxillus, Virginia (X nearly %). 
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Fic. 181. FLOWERING Parts of Rubus Brainerdi, from a Brainerd specimen 
(X about 25). 


82. Rubus Brainerdi, Rydb. in N. Amer. FI. xxii, 467 (1913). Fig. 
181. 
R. sativus, Brainerd, in Rhodora, ii, 26 (1900) in part. 


Soft weak glandless somewhat pubescent plant of doubtful affinity, 
with very few and small prickles and few flowers in little cyme-like clus- 
ters among leaves, canes becoming prostrate. Primocanes 2-3 feet or 
more, nearly erect to reclining, late in season prostrate or somew hat 
trailing, soft and perhaps nearly herbaceous, bearing a few weak scat- 
tered little prickles or sometimes practically unarmed, terete or nearly 
so, glabrous; leaflets of primocane leaves 3 or 5, thin, dull green, not 
strongly veined, terminal one broadly cordate-ovate and to 4 inches or 
more long and nearly as broad but usually smaller than this, abruptly 
pointed, other leaves broad-ovate and rounded or narrowed at base, all 
shallowly double-serrate, glabrous above and thinly soft-pubescent un- 
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derneath, petioles and petiolules thinly pubescent to glabrous and prob- 
ably carrying a few little prickles: floricane leaflets 3 or simple in con- 
nection with the flowers, small, terminal one 2-3 inches long and mostly 
narrower toward base, very thinly pubescent underneath: flowers small, 
about 3% inch across, 3-6 in a close little cyme-like cluster terminating 
short laterals and perhaps one or two longer-pedicelled ones in lower 
axils, scarcely overtopping the foliage, the short pedicels pubescent and 
sometimes bearing 1-3 weak seta-like prickles; calyx-lobes pubescent, 
abruptly short-pointed to muticous, becoming wide-spreading: fruit about 
globular and less than % inch across, of few drupelets. 

Alluvial sand and dry gravel about clearings and openings, Addison 


and Rutland counties, Vermont, Tolland County, Connecticut. 


+ 83. Rubus oklahomus, spec. nov. § Arguti-Anorme. 


Ascendens arcuatusque, aculeatus, eglandulosus, floriferrimus: foliola 
primocanorum 3, ovalia et brevi-acuminata, late virentia et grosse 
dentata: flores pauci in pedicellis ascendentibus et in éymis diffusis. 

Upright-arching glandless very prickly plant with long slender hook- 
prickled branches and large flowers on armed or naked ascendate ped- 
icels in cymiform small clusters, known by its 3 light colored oval toothed 
primocane leaflets and general aspect of bluntness in the floricane leaf- 
lets. Erect, at least at first, at length arching or becoming nearly hor- 
izontal, the bush standing 2-6 feet high, very floriferous and the flowers 
conspicuous above the foliage: primocanes starting late, perhaps slightly 
hairy at tip but otherwise glabrous, angled and somewhat sulcate, bear- 
ing straight or bent prickles 15 or less to the inch; leaves light green, 
those on the primocanes and sterile floricane laterals toothed or notched 
rather than serrate, 3-foliolate; leaflets on primocanes and sterile laterals 
mostly oval and only short-pointed or somewhat acuminate at top of 
shoots, either narrowed or broad at base and sometimes almost sub- 
cordate, to 2% inches long and half or more as broad, bearing few in- 
conspicuous hairs above and lightly pubescent on veins underneath, the 
scantily hairy petiole usually bearing a few curved prickles: floricanes 
more or less angled, bearing flat-based straight or somewhat bent prickles 
to % inch long; uppermost leaves on flowering laterals sometimes sim- 
ple but most of the leaves 3-foliolate, leaflets small and elliptic or nar- 
rowly so to oblong-obovate, mostly not exceeding 1% inches long, ob- 
tusely to sharply serrate, indifferently acute: flowers 1 inch across more 
or less, sometimes nearly or quite 114 inches, the petals very broad and 
rounded; pedicels 9 or less to a lateral or spur, 1-2 inches long and ascend- 
ing from different leaf-axils, pubescent and perhaps armed; calyx-lobes 
broad and abruptly pointed and sometimes with expanded tips, pubes- 
cent, becoming reflexed: fruit globular-oblong, to 3%4 inch long, with large 
drupelets, sometimes loading down the bush. 

Low places and also dry roadsides, Oklahoma, collected L. H. B., near 
the following places: Ochelata, Washington County; Oilton, Creek 
County; Stillwater, Payne County; Guthrie, Logan County (type, with 
very prickly pedicels); Blanchard, McClain County; McCurtain, Haskell 
County; Fort Sill, Comanche County, Clemens 11613. 
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Fic. 182. THe Co-typPe of Rubus lucidus (X %). At right, two leaflets (X< 1) to show 
coarse simple teeth. 


84. Rubus lucidus, Rydb. in N. Amer. FI. xxii, 479 (1913). Fig. 182 

As we now have it, an erect very prickly plant with weak horizontal 
or falling lower branches but not known to be tip-rooting, characterized 
by few much elongated stoutly armed pedicels from leaf-axils, each suc- 
cessive flower surpassing the first one, leaves with coarsely dentate mar- 
gins, rather broad and acuminate floral leaflets. Primocanes erect, 3 
feet or more, perhaps puberulent at first, bearing scattered straight or 
inclined prickles; leaves of primocanes not large, glabrous above, lightly 
puberulent on some at least of the veins underneath, 5-foliolate; leaflets 
narrow-oblong, to 3 or 4 inches long and about half or less as broad, nar- 
rowed both ways, prevailingly simply dentate or at least coarsely serrate, 
acuminate, the slender petiole and the petiolules bearing strong hooks: 
floricanes slender but hard, carrying sharp hooked broad-based prickles 
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about '% inch or more long and to or less to the inch; floricane leaves 
sometimes simple in flower-clusters but prevailingly 3-foliolate, mostly 
puberulent on veins underneath; leaflets oval to broad-oblong, acuminate, 
to 2% inches long and half or more as broad, simply sharp-toothed, peti- 
ole bearing hooks: flowers mostly large being 1 inch or upwards across, 
on stoutly armed pedicels 2-3 inches long that arise from axils on the 
flowering shoot and surpass the leaves, some of them forked, making a 
loose assemblage in which the first or terminal bloom is overtopped by 
the others; calyx-lobes broad, acuminate, becoming reflexed: mature 
fruit short-oblong to globose, with large drupelets. 


Florida, on dry land. 

The species /ucidus was founded on Tracy 6855 (which I also have) 
from Dunedin, Pinellas County, Florida, a flowering fragment without 
primocane or note of habit, and therefore very difficult to place; see nar- 
rative page 289. The only collections I have made that appear to verify 
the Tracy pieces are three in Florida, one at Dunedin where Tracy got it, 
one on a roadside at Oneco, Manatee County, and one at the Royal Palm 
Nurseries at Oneco in the Northy blackberry which is said to have been 
brought from the wild in Lake County, Florida. Incomplete material 
from the Navasota River in eastern Texas probably belongs here. Other 
fragments I have tried to refer to R. lucidus, but there is no profit in 
attempting to work with such material. The species is not understood. 


> 


85. Rubus tallahasseanus, Bailey, Gent. Herb. i, 286, figs. 134 


135 (1925). 


Long vine-like glandless prickly plant not stiff-leaved nor tip-rooting, 
with small foliage, and few ascendate pedicels. Primocanes erect at 
first, becoming decumbent, angled, glabrous except at tip, carrying 
straight sharp long prickles, 8 or less to the inch; leaves on primocanes 
thin and soft, glabrous above, thinly pubescent on veins underneath, 5- 
foliolate with 3 upper leaflets prominently stalked; leaflets ovate-lance- 
olate-acuminate, narrower at base, to 3 inches long and less than half as 
broad, rather coarsely double-serrate, petiole and petiolules with stout 
hooked prickles: floricanes terete and carrying many strong curved 
prickles and little 3-foliolate leaves or some of the leaves with the flowers 
simple and perhaps lobed, blades mostly narrow-elliptic and short- 
pointed to nearly obtuse, 2 inches or less long, lateral leaflets often much 
smaller, only lightly or not at all pubescent on veins underneath: flowers 
34 inch or less across with rather broad petals, 1-5 from axils of short lat- 
eral leafy spurs on mostly ascendate prickly pedicels; calyx-lobes narrow 
and long-pointed, becoming strongly reflexed: fruit small, dry and seedy, 
oblong, % inch or less long. 


Tallahassee, Florida, branched floricanes trailing and drooping over 
dry bank in partial shade. 
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var. major: 343, 282 
form. pleniflorus: 344 


yoo 


> > 
277, 282 


hispidus: 


397 


setosus: 356 
356 


var. 


var. suberectus: 
311 


immanis: 


ictus: 
392, 288 


368 
394 
329, 
ithacanus: 378 
347, 283 

var. Blanchardianus: 


352 


inferior: 


insons: 


ia 


invisus: 2 


jacens: 


id 347 


a 


var. specialis: 


Jeckylanus: 409, 282 





7, 282, 292, 295 


334 


347 


422 


INDEX TO FAscICcLE VI—Continued 


Rubus 


junceus: 359 
var. regionalis: 359 
Kennedyanus: 375 
laciniatus: 293 
laudatus: 392 
Lawtonti: 403 
Linkianus: 368 
loganobaccus: 303, 304, 305 
louisianus: 397 
lucidus: 419, 289 
macropetalus: 304, 275, 277 
michiganensis: 334 
Millspaughi: 371, 275 
mirus: 313 
miscix: 360, 282 
mississippianus: 311, 289 
montanus: 380, 286 
montensis: 378 
var. superior: 378 
montpelierensis: 364, 284 
multiformis: 377, 282 
se var. delicatior: 377, 282 
multispinus: 399, 286, 287 
nefrens: 324 
nigricans: 356 
nigrobaccatus: 380 
nigrobaccus: 380, 275 
a var. albinus: 381 
var. calycosus: 381 
var. Gravesti: 382 
var. sativus: 380 
nitidus: 275 
novanglicus: 353 
obovalis: 342, 275 
obovatus: 342 
okeechobeus: 310 
oklahomus: 418 
oligospermus: 325 
orarius: 397, 282 
oriens: 333, 335 
ostryifolius: 392, 287, 288 
parvifolius: 366, 275 
pauxillus: 415 
peculiaris: 360, 282 
pergratus: 397, 282, 283, 373 
ee var. terre-nove: 399 
permixtus: 347 
ri var. levior: 348 


persistens: 394, 289 
philadelphicus: 402, 280 


pheenicolasius: 287 


Rubus 


plicatifolius: 333, 282 
probabilis: 368 
procerus: 293 
procumbens: 317, 275 
= var. roribaccus: 317 
Randii: 376 
recurvans: 409, 275, 282 
a var. subrecurvans: 409, 282 
recurvicaulis: 332, 282 
of var. armatus: 332 
var. tmarmatus: 332, 
282 
rhodinsulanus: 329 
rhodophyllus: 406, 289 
roribaccus: 317 
rosarius: 408 
Rossbergianus: 412, 284, 285 
rubrisetus: 309, 289, 290, 307 
sativus: 380, 417 
saxatilis var. americanus: 275 
scolocaulon: 325 
semterectus: 333, 282 
semisetosus: 361, 285, 286 
’ var. Wheeleri: 361 
sempervirens: 342, 275, 278 
setosus: 356, 275, 278, 283, 293 
var. Groutianus: 356 
var. rotundior: 358 
severus: 352, 293 
sons: 312, 295 
suberectus: 371, 374 
subuniflorus: 317 
tallahasseanus: 420 
tardatus: 350, 282 
thyrsanthus: 293 
titanus: 306, 303, 305 
” var. espinatus: 306 
trifrons: 349, 283, 284, 347 
trivialis: 307, 271, 275, 290, 293, 295 
trux: 392 
ucetanus: 403 
ulmifolius: 294 
5 var. inermis: 293 
Urbanianus: 317, 273, 323 
ursinus: 303, 275, 277, 280, 281 
velox: 339 
vermontanus: 360, 283, 293 
: var. viridifolius: 356, 
283 
var. viridis: 356 
vigil: 345 





INDEX TO F. 


Rubus 


a4 977 


275, 277, 382 
albinus: 381, 
Engelmanni: 

Enslenii: 325 
frondosus: 402 
humifusus: 330 
michiganensis: 


villosus: 


4 


a7, 
var. 
var. 
var. 


La 


#109 
ai 380 
var. 
var. 


var. 334 


ASCICLE VI 


Continued 


Rubus 


montanus: 
Randit: 


roribaccus: 


var. 380, 383 


379, 275 

317 

380, 275 
380 


280, 


villosus: 
‘a var. 
var. 

var. sativus: 

var. villigerus: 
303, 


wisconsinensis: 


Li 
#495 


414 


vitifolius: 277; 281 


Pomological varieties 


Agawam: 383 


Ancient Briton: 383 
Austin: 
Ballough-berry: 
Bauer: 310 
Belle of Washington: 
393 

393 

383 

393 
Burbank Thornless: 
Cazadero: 305 
Cory Thornless: 
Crystal White: 
Dallas: 339 
Drishill: 310 
Early Cluster: 383 
Early Harvest: 393 
Early King: 383 
Eight Ells: 310 
Eldorado: 383 
Erie: 383 
Eureka: 367 
Extra: 310 
Foster Thornless: 
Gardena: 322 
Geer: 322 
Haupt: 339 
Hoco: 339 
Houston: 


22 


314 


Blowers: 
Brewer: 
Buckeye: 
Bundy: 


oY, 


306 
397 


319 


310 
310 
395 
397 


Howard: 
Humbolt: 
Iceberg: 
Jordan: 339 
Kenoyer: 393 
Kittatinny: 393 
L’Amareux: 383 
Lawton: 403 
Lime Kiln: 310 
Loganberry: 304 
Long Branch: 310 
Lost Ball: 310 
Lucretia: 322 


Macatawa: 
Mammoth: 


3 


6 


2 
) 


¢ 
( 


3 
( 


Manatee: 310 
314 
Mayes: 322 
McDonald: 
Miller: 393 
Minnewaski: 393 
Muchee Grandee: 
Nanticoke: 368 
Nessberry: 310 
Northy: 420 

Ohmer: 393 

Oneco: 368 


Marvel: 


2 


310, 339 


310 


Perfection: 393 


Phenomenal: 304 
Premo: 
Race Track: 
Ramsdell: 353 
Robison: 368 
Rockledge: 310 
Rogers: 310 
San Jacinto: 
Skagit Chief: 
Snyder: 383 
Soft Core: 339 
Sonderegger: 339 

Sorsby: 339 

Spaulding: 339 

Taylor: 383 

Texas Early: 339 

Texas Everbearing: 
Thornless: 393 

Topsy: 368 

Tory: 393 

Tree: 368 

Ward: 393 

Washington Climbing: 305 
Watt: 393 
White: 310 
White Cluster: 
Wilson: 310 
Wilson Early: 


22 


310 


310 
305 


381 


383 
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